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"First the blade, then the ear, 


The Monitor’s view 


Italy’s communist vote 


■I !j 


The task of governing Italy can only have 
been made more difficult by the strong 
Communist gains In last week's local elec- 
tions. 

The Communists' 6 percent gain and the 
Christian Democrats' loss of 3 percent In the 
total national balloting have narrowed the 
margin between Italy's .strangest political 
parties to a scant 3 percent. Such, shifts In 
ballot power might not seem significant to 
observers from other democratic countries. 
But in Italy, where relative party strengths 
have varied only minutely since the modern 
Italian Government was formed aftor World 
Warll, they are taken as portentous. 

Whether the regional election results will 
lead to the participation of the Communists In 
the national Parliament remains problematic. 
The Communists have been pushing .hard to 
achieve such an "historic compromise.'’ In 
one of the ironies typical of Italian politics, 
they sympathized with the church's position 
in last year’s important national referendum 
on divorce. They have sought to win respect- 
. ability through efficient administration of the 
many city. town, and other governments they 
control. And, to avoid a potentially serious 
backlash from the authoritarian steps of 
Portugal's leftist regime, Italy's Communists 
disapproved of the line being taken by their 
Portuguese counterparts. 


The Italian Communists benefltted from 
several factors. The party's backing has long 
had more of a protest than ideological nature. 
Waves of kidnappings and violence, the 
national economic austerity program made 
necessary by the energy crisis, plus the 
chronic dissatisf action with health care, hous- 
ing, and the tax structure — all this made an 
. electoral slap at the ruling Christian Demo- 
crats seem likely. And the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy for the first time failed to explicitly 
advise voting for the Christian Democrats, but 
instead declared citizens should vote accord- 
ing to fhelr consciences. 

The Communists will insist more intently 
that the “historic compromise" be made. 
Another national election might soon be 
called. 

But Italiah politics to date have shown a 
remarkable capacity to absorb shdckB, like 
last year's divorce vote and last week's 
Communist advances, without much change. 
A crisis provokes much comment but the same 
familiar leaders emerge after the dust settles. 

Italy's Western democratic friends, con- 
cerned about the weakening southern flank of 
NATO as well as Italy's vitality as a trade and 
cultural partner, hope its political resource- 
fulness will minimize the risks of the startling 
Communist gains. 


The clocks go back in Saigon 






V .uv :i; 


- • The clocks of Saigon have been set to Hanoi 
. . time.'and the symbolism Is at) too starkly apt. 

, As Uve hapda were moved forward an hour,' 

.. freedom Was set back again with the expulsion 
; . ;pf two more foreign Journalists, ope Amer- 
^.Japanese, this btlpga to a dozen the 
. ' number ^ foreign ' cmTesp<k\deiita ousted 
from South Vlainam since the end of the war, 
April 30. Thus the shutters are dosing on the 
aftermath of communist victory — not an 
•encouraging sign of what’* behind them. . 

;• Imagine; ihe version of the war and the 
. ( JThlqu regime which the world woiUdhave.had 
:.y Hlrtted; tp ■ official handouts, without . the 
! • ••• _ . supplied By correspondents. . 


- . Vii j.; ; V - : SpbthVietn^m’a own press was controlled but 

. '••■•tf.i'i •. •*• .v / ! ^^^U^^i^reiwteni proudly dung 
. ! if • >’* : : : \ itoth^ s^Ungtnc«!^te of freedom. • 

• i . .r ; 551^ po; hwd. tt»i »uch 

\ fe ! ;! Ay-':''? r the communist regime is 

i - ; 1 V .1: ■f It.’:.*'-,-*. : . ■ ’ -••. abcatdlng To the bqllef held by. some 

create oesslmlsm abinit sensed' 

priorities, abundantly : clear; Just because 


■m 



Government, that organization which, despite 
its ties with Hanoi, was to represent (he 
people of South Vietnam. There is speculation 
that It might have been In a better position if 
negotiations * had been started In time to 
conclude the war before Uie Hanoi military 
force* overran Saigon. But, as it Is, the PRO Is 
seen to have hardly any voico. 

Even on the humanitarian question ol the 
Ml As (persons missing in action), Hnnoi 
seems to bp pulling a price on them — no aid 
to Hanoi, iy> action on MlAs, And Vietnamese 
forces, attack Cambodian forces on a disputed 
island amidst a conspicuous Absence of the 
sort of criticism which said the U.S. should 
h*ye pursued diplomacy furlherbefore reesp- 
luring Uie Mayaguex. • 

- Clearly economic aid to Heno|,Bhould not be 
i .given under extortion in rdgard to the MlAs. 
: Yet U*S, participation In International human* 
itprlan aid to; the, Vietnamese people cAnndt 
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Super K: The spotlights are dimming 


Readers write 

Ammal cruelty in films 


The Monitor story 'by ’Arthur Unger telling 
of the activities of this office In connection 
with the \rso of animals in film proctycUon, 
merits high 1 praise end calls for response to 
the comments of Jack Valenti (president, 
Motion Picture Association) and of Kirk 
Douglas; motion 1 picture star, whoso last film 
"Posse' 1 has been classified as unacceptable 
by AHA because of actual animal misuse. 

Mr. Valenti seems (0 fear that the Robert! 


*Y 


create pessimism about those now being kept 
more and moire bidden.- Labor unions; re-' 
..pressed. Elected, Assembly • -ignored, Books: 

, burned.. ... ■ •. 

And consider the Provisional Revolutionary 


Marianas plebiscite 


and India 


Americans are oiit of ; Vietnam tpey ; cannot; 
Ignore the losses of human rights taking place, 
there. These ~ and not just the clocks - must 
be moved forward. 


Regardless of the final outcome, 'ft is a 
tribute, to Indians' commitment to democracy 
..end the< process of 'law that a judge In that 

Station -1 brattices - and ^ffher 
. ■ publkyoffipefor etxyears. 

Mrs. Gandhi as she faces the 'prospect of 
yielding her seat In Parliament,’ and thus her 
prime ministership, until an appeal Is decided. 


bill (a bill introduced In Uie QsJHords 
senate which would make it 
for an exhibitor (o show a picture 
scones of actual animal cruelty) 
unfair in possibly imposing ciW® 
civil) liability on the exhibitor. TM® ““ 
considered as too unfair when lw 
hi msel f may be looked upon as « 
the cruelly, Inasmuch as it ha* r 
unless and untU the public pnys{“ffi5|l 
see R on (he screen. However, 
welt be groundless as It l» most 
any filmmaker will invest 
staging and including 
picture knowing that legjlj |J|& 
from the screen: I am 
weoMseethe need forf*^"J. s ^ 
hfrHadltad an oppaW^ 0 ^ ^ 


By Joseph C. Harsch 

What Washington is doing these days abodt matters of foreign policy 
may seem puzzling to friend* and allies overseas — and to some 
Ame^cdnaathdrheuWell.'BtiVwhUe imiisua], it is not Unprecedented. 
Also, it is a natural reaction to the conditions which surround the 
conduct of American foreign policy. 

Henry A. Kissinger who is Secretary of State (meaning foreign 
minister in the uomendaluve of most other countries) Is laboring under 
three handicaps which to him are unusual and unnatural. 

First, he has lost that unique "good guy" status which was his during 
the Nixon administration. It had given him a privileged position on 
Capitol Hill. Now, (he leading legislators tend to think of him as a 
“Nixon holdover." So on “the Hill" now he has to work for everything 
he wants. He cannot take majority support for granted. 

Second, Dr. Kissinger is still very much living in the wake of the 
"collapse" (his word) of the American position in Indo-China. The 
suddenness and completeness of the American expulsion seems to have 
come as a personal shock to him. He still worries about the danger of 
others assuming that it means further American reverses and 
withdrawals. His speeches disclose an assumption that other countries 
will see American weakness in current events. 

; Third, two of his current policies are being restricted by powerful 
organizations which have mounted massive publicity campaigns. He 

ants Congress to lift the embargo on U.S. arms to Turkey. The Greek 
lobby Is campaigning against him. He wants Israel to ease Its terms for 
a Middle East settlement. The Zionist lobby, is campaigning against 
him. - * ; . 

The end result of these three new factors in American foreign-policy 
making is that Dr. Kissinger, can no longer afford his accustomed 
luxury of spending most of his time roaming the world while an 
admiring, almost adoring, Congress promptly votes him anything he 
wants. Instead, he has to spend most of Ms time now in attempted 
persuasion of the Congress — and American public opinion. It means 
that fo r, the first time in his public career he is stumping the country in 
WSHea of public appearances aimed at bolstering his political position 
on Capitol Hill. 

He is not the first Secretary of State to take to the public lecture 
platform in defense of beleaguered foreign policies. In early 1950, in 
fthe final months before the North Korean armies surged southward, 
'then Secretary of State Dean Acheaon stumped the country for 
’."building situations of strength” against what he perceived to be the 
'danger of one or more communist offensives. 

In effect he was campaigning against his own colleague in the 
Cabinet, Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson, who waB cutting the 
ifenae budget on the ground that the United States had more military 
ivyerthan it heeded, 

John Foster Dulles was another Secretary of State who conducted his 
(own public-relations program by massive speechmaking across the 
^country; 



By William Oakes 


Dr. Kissinger, like those two illustrious predecessors, has a double 
purpose in his speeches. He Is speaking at the same time both to the 
foreign and to the domestic audience. He lets off his annoyance at; allies 
- as In Allartta this week, at the Turksfjthe Israelis, and the Thai's — 
for foiling to do what he wants themio do. At the same time, he is 
presumably building strength at ho™ by being critical of allies — 
which is always popular since any country) are always 

presumed to be self-seeking and u, ^-sonable. It can almost be called 
an exercise In popular chauvinism. %oeL* 

What are the expectable results? 

With respect to Thailand, is that country as important as at the height 
of the Vietnam war? The United States is withdrawing from its air 
bases there. The old SEATO alliance — offering a defense guarantee to 
Thailand — has become all but meaningless. Chinese-Soviet rivalry has 
taken the place of an American military presence qs the main 
stabilizing force In Southeast Asia. 

WPIeosaturn to page IB 


low N.,Korean sappers blasted south 


*lth“ * story 


publication 

Mr. ^Douglas claimed Uiu 
‘‘P0ise , ’B» i»cceplahle Is 

tit animals to 
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By Daniel South etUnd - 
Staff correspondent of ' v 
The Christian Science Monitor 

On the Demilitarized Zone, 
South Korea 

Nearly 2Q0 feet underground, Lieutenant 
(Colonel Kwon Yung Sang stepped expertly 
lover the muddy tunnel floor, ppinUng’oul 
Mtoep where retreating -Klnrih , Kf m nq Wl 
leU fit Wand booby fr ^: W 
The South Korean army officer has become 
yam i liar with every twist and turn In the 


told us, we think there may be 16 or 17 other 
tunnels," theofficer said, 

American military officers agree that there 
may be moi i e tunnels, and they say that the 
North Koreans have moved heavy guns and 
airfields closer to the DMZ. But any attempt to 
launch a front assault aortas the buffer zone 
medtwlth'heavy re*lat#ice. Frying, fey 


bunkers and anti-tank barriers. A mighty 
array of artillery pieces points northward. 

Following the fall of Saigon at the. end of 
April, widespread fear of an attack from the 
north swept South Korea and new bunkers, and' - 
barriers were added to the forward .defence 
lines. 




Mozambique: a 
nation is born 

By Robin Wright 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

■ Loiirenco Marques, Mozambique 
The countdown is over. The southeast 
African territory of Mozambique — almost 500 
years under Portuguese colonial rule — 
officially became independent at a wild flag- 
raising ceremony early June 25. 

The jubilation was not confined to the flag 
ratting. Shortly after independence was de- 
clared at 12: 25 a.m. — 25 minutes late due to a 
traffic jam that kept the new President, 
Samora Machel, from the stadium celebration 
— uncontrolled troops started firing shots Into 
the air. The shooting went on sporadically 
throughout the day. 

When the excitement la over, the govern- 
ment of the newly-declared People's Republic 
of Mozambique will turn its attention to 
enacting the stiff socialist measures an- 
nounced by President Machel during the 
ceremony and later Wednesday morning 
when, new government officials were in- 
Btflllod 

. Mr. Machel made _lt cleat that FRELIMO ■— 
the Front for the Liberation of Mozambique 
which waged guerrilla war against the Portu- 
guese — will dominate all aspects of "national 
reconstruction.” In pure Marxist tradition, he 
said, "The party will be the vanguard of the 
revolution.” In other words, party decisions 
will be thebati* for state actioq . 

• .put the Fresddeht dld'lnot spdll out Wf 
government's position on several key Issue# 
during the two speeches he made on inde|XMt- 
dence day. Among them: (1) the possible 
application of sanctions against Rhodesia; (3) 
exerting pressure on South Africa to change 
Its racial policies; (3) the nationalization of 
industry in Mozambique; and (4) enforce- 
ment of the first "purge” campaign called for 
by FRELIMO last February. 

It & already known that Mozambique will 
break relatlona wltH both South Africa and 
Rhodesia, but It appears that it will keep its 
many economic ties with, both countries via 
small trade delegations. It Is possible that the 
government will try to use the sanctions Inue 
as leverage against the white minority regime 
in Rhodesia — a landlocked country whose. . 
main outlets to the world are Ihrough Mozam-* . 
blque. ; i f ■. 

For now, however/ the new government ; 
appears to feel : Uikt: internal Issues. are : of - 
primary Ithpbrlahce. The- Preridfent spoke-, 
njairifyiof the role of the party In guiding arid . 
\ politicking the nlnemmion ^people of Mozam- 
bique,'’ •• Vv 

• • The n!#' dotatitiihon calls Jfor aliiitf- ' 
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^completed, two-miie long tunnel, having , Remem bering Wimbledon: 

ted hundreds of yltitors through It. Tne South ~ . 1,1,11,111 . ■ 1 ■ " . T ■* • 1 * 

When the No. 1 seed got lost on the train 


!n • 'il'.'Ii • 


5' 


’ .1 ■. t Hr- («>w * * i » u*. - .w — 1 i . determined — regardless Ofthe Par 11 amenf aUAnM _ clecUon to 


f* 1 

Hollywood. Calif. , ^ 

. : dabdioWipdjjiad. ;^if w* v„ •i 

dahstatoA 




Parliament -should 
fldencelndentoc^tlci 


1971 election" to 
Imfla's cotit 



. Koreans are eager, to show off the, tunnel-, 
Extending . from *Vbrih KdreS across the 
^militarized Zone (DflfZ) Into South Korea, 
\ ‘tecayse Jn , their View It ‘demonstrates this 
r "aggressive Intentions" of toe North KoreaqS; 
I K-won's tour of . the tdrinel cblhcided 

jwlth the 25^h aiiplversarVof theKoreari War. 
^wasdto’ingtheearlymorrdnghoto^ofJune 
«. 1950, while rain swept the rice pbdmes of 
the peninsula, that North Korean troopA and 
^Jaika pushed aerobe the 38th parallel ’ to start 
l he war.' ' - ; • , ;'i, 

.The tjinqel is ! ocated ln the lr on ' TrjartAte 
jne df tl^-farhovw battle Blt^' br 
Var, and 28,'mllta to toe horthta 
vb 


I 


Wimbledon has scores of memorable qnnl- . 

. versarlea credit (the W«o« was born In 
107S), Perhaps Its 'most heartfelt celebration 
w as in 2946 after seven tehnisleas wartime , 
.years/. One of: the men . who, played- on that ' 

- occasion ' describes; . the. faflillyrporty ; atmo - ' 

, 'sphere that'pre valjed then, • •*'. .( • • ; 

:By%-keWUkJnwn .. 

'’Special to 


Center Coipt gallery wiu) a reminder that the 
interveplng yeara had. opt been easy. Noto lt 
was llmdtorejdlce," • *. . ; 

It was also a time pf reunion and remem bAr- 
ing with fprmer comrades in arms, and in this 


an Anglo-American family party, Jn addlti 
to the galftxy pf official tl.S, stars,- a half <lqz 
Amerieen officers andmpafrolnpur Qtapj; 
tion Forces in 1 Germany , coibpqtfed, a| t 

Ji 'fl P iLu'-i 11 ' !' 
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Picnicking at the opera 


By Francis Renny 


London 

There are no parts for wild ducks, jet 
planes and thunder showers in the original 
score of “Tales from the Vienna Woods,” 
but they tend to be obbligato at the 
Kenwood Lakeside season. And aftpr 25 
years of open air concerts, audiences have 
come to expect them. V • 

Kenwood House is a moderate sued 18th- 
century country mansion standing in some 
200 acres of wooded parkland on the 
northern outskirts of London. During the 
interwar years it was bequeathed to the 
citizens of London by Its owner, Lord 
Iveagb, together with a choice collection of 
furniture and paintings, outstanding 
among which ,1s one of Rembrandt's most 
poignant self-portraits. 

The view from the house was carefully 
landscaped. From the terrace, lawns 
, swoop down to the edge of a small lake, at 
the far end of which a focus 1 b provided in 
the Bhape of a white rustic bridge. The 
bridge, In fact, crosses nothing: It Is a 
mere facade without even a footway, but it 
completes the view perfectly. If It did go 
anywhere. It would be to the acoustic shell 
which, during the summer concert season, 
houses a succession of visiting orchestras. 

The Kenwood season, which began In 


- 1950, was the idea of the late Frank Wright, 
musical director of the London parks 
department, following a visit to the Holly- 
wood Bowl. Till that time London's open air 
music had been limited to military bond 
concerts — and not without reason. 

For even the most dedicated lover of the 
high classics has to admit that with at least 
30 yards of lake between the musicians and 
the front row of the audience, maybe a stiff 
wind blowing and the world’s airlines 
stacked up overhead, not every note makes 
its point. Indeed, for the bulk of the 
audience who are more than a hundred 
yards away, a pair of binoculars (to detect 
when the playing starts) and a miniature 
score (to follow the quiet paaaagea) are 
almost essential. 

The higher and lower parts get through 
most of the time, with the trombones 
turning some pieces into their own private 
concerto; but the violas and horns might as 
well stay at home for all the Impact they 
make. 

The 2Sth anniversary concert brought 
out a crowd of almost ten thousand people. 
The middle-aged and prosperous paid the 
usual SOp for deck chairs along the lake- 
shore, while toe young and impecunious 
got 30p sprawling space on the grassy 


slopes behind. London students A*, 
point of coming early with rugs 
baskets and taking dejeuner 
As the summer progresses (there i 
concert every Saturday evening duita j 
season), Iho banquets seem to bS. 
more elaborate. Actual cooking iTT 
cournged by the authorities, but r hS 
seen cold turkeys and hams being 
and once there were rumors ou\I2 
pig and quails in aspic. But that was 
inflation. ... 

Fur away, against a backdrop of 
ing oak trees, the orchestra 
gather in its ilhiminnled shell. Tim J! 
have come for the music ntoerffai!?- 
food arc arriving too, 
resentfully contract their spmsiaiasa* / 
room for them. By the time the cowha*' 
appears, most of the food and d rift to j 
vanished — and it starts to rain. Ik 
overture is played to a mushroom forau 
umbrellas. 

But never mind: it’s only the wri 
attempt to frighten off the faint-hearted 
By symphony time the rain has stopped, 
the evening breeze has dropped, a! 
spontaneous applause greets the fim 
really audible movement — even thoqh 
the acoustics are rather those of an# 
fashioned clockwork phonograph Theta- 
non effects for the concluding 1B12 On- 
lure send the ducks panicking from fr 
reeds ; smoko curls through the oak law, 
and in the glassy lake an upsldedm 
orchestra thrusts and saws at Iheorchestn 
on dry land. 


Watergate 

thriller turns 
into 

$6 million film 


1 

lii : 


Making a . movie of a book 
like .•. .“All -the President’s 
Men” ■ linearis working- with 
•tour "stars": Washington 
ipostfieporters - Carl Bern- 
stein; abd Bob Woodward; 
and the. actors who portray 
them— Dustin Hoffman and 
Robert Redford. : • -■ 

See Page 16 


Africa sings to America 
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II "w By Dana Adams Schmidt 

Washington 

Kenneth Kaunda, President Zambia, the 
founding father of his countiy/y^of the half- 
#■ ||M - dozen elder statesmen of Africa, Wood very 
. pill 1 1 still, head bowed before the grave in Arlington 

Cemetery of former President John F. Ken- 
nedy, He stood lor a long time — praying, 
some said later, pondering, others said, what 
Of a book Kennedy had meant to Africa, 

resident’s suddenly — it' took the Americans 

Uriri uuHh « P 1 **®* 1 * quite by surprise, because they had 
i 5 '■! never experienced anything quite like it 

asnington before -r the President of Zambia began to 
arl Bern- ring. Hesanglnhisown African language, and 
/oOdward; the 22 members of his official party joined In, 
iri nrtrtrav to the tune of “Rock of Ages, cleft for me, Let 

'man and 

This emotional scene a few -weeks ago 
, expressed the extraordinary rede that the 
■ memory of John Kennedy plays in the minds 

16 not only of Zambians but of black Africans 

generally, from the deserts of the Sahel 
southward to the white man’s strongholds hi 
J Rhodesia and South Africa. They have ele- 

■ vated him to the pantheon of African heroes, 

along with Kaunda himself, and toe other 
IPC MfiarrnR foundJn 8 fathers — Nyerere, Kenyatta, Hou- 
IUC WlUTlfUri phouet-Bofgny, Senghor, Mobutu, and a few 

r ^ 

•r • \\ • .i * . : they too SS ybung tad'lookihg around tottie 

‘•;W;i5 ■ : among the leaders of great powers, for 

semeoiM to care about them. And toey found 

•m.iEdwon . • • ... 

!«w^w jy; ' - 1 - ■■■ :tobn Kennedy had! of course, \ won his 

ivjj. reputation among Africans In the late fifties 
^^sewdor, he nwde‘ a famous speech 
* 'fi^Ocaa^ the; independence of /Algeria, 

«mq m maUl-ttv • 35** W 1 ^ °?flwShr an integral part of 

Ftanbe.” When AfricaTfree- 
tes. ** *1*^0. f dom fighters (fame to America he appeared on 

te tri'*. 1 Altaian t m \m ' the ‘same platforms with them. They knew 

to riood on civil rights end the need to 
kelp the ’‘underdeveloped’ ’ nations. 

'■* ^ en Kenned y Wa * elected President, be- 
to the wwta House, while he 
i ; J5* ^ home in Georgetown, and 

. . . bwore he announced the names of his Cabinet 




MM 




Phone {61 7)2flg^»p 


• appointees, he made known his selection of 

• Menup (Soapy) Williams as Assistant Secre- 
tary ^or ' African Af faire. Africa, which had 


• y,* ; . • • «•*-. -1- 1 -1 • • 

TRANSATLANTIC 

VIEW 

previously been treated as an appendage of 
the Bureau for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs, was to have a bureau to Itself. 

Williams went to Africa and toured the 
continent like a candidate tor office, making 
speeches and shaking hands all the way. The 
Africans loved it. 

When African countries began sending 
ambassadors to Washington, President Ken- 
nedy would upset protocol sometimes by 
turning a planned two-rofnute formal presen- 
tation of credentials into a half-hour chat. 
When Sekou Toure, President of Guinea, came 
to Washington President Kennedy embraced 
him warmly and, ignoring protocol, ushered 
him into his private quarters to meet Caroline. 

The nostalgia the Africans feel now for 
those days is the more poignant because toe 
promise they discerned in the American 
President could not be fulfilled. After Ken- 
nedy had been cut down by an assassin, 
President Johnson and those who followed 
him became immersed In the problems of 
Vietnam. 

t fe j$: u ywifS ' tori have fallowed, * t be ■ 
/Africans have discovercdthatin theeyes of 
the wbrld they unimportant, that very few 

of the leaden of the great powers, the Soviet 
Union as well as the United States, care about 
Africa. In any list of diplomatic 6r foreign aid 
; priorities Africa is sure to be at the bottom. • 
v. Africans console themselves someWhat with 
too mi^ory of Kennedy. In some peris of 
Africa it is toe custom to wear shirts with 
, pictures ‘on them of tribal or national chlefe, 
and often the fixture of Kennedy fa among 
them. When Africans visit Washington they 
unfailingly pay their respects at Kennedy’s 
grave, as on a pilgrimage. Arid some among 
them, like Kaunda, ring hymns. , .•< 

President Kaunda ctintbuied ; h fa totcori- 
Wional behavior at the White House banquet 
that night. In reply to President ford's toast 
he arose and delivered a 20-minute political 
speech. He presented the 12Q guests' whO : 
Included Henry Kissinger; with a aterh wait- 
ing that war was coming between 
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Belgian King Baudouin: a bit 
of plain speaking in Moscow 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

The third European reigning monarch to 
visit Moscow In a month has dared to lecture 
the Soviets on the advantages of democracy. 

In a dinner speech on his first night in the 
Soviet capital, Belgian King Baudouin es- 
chewed the usual bland platitudes. Such a 
guest speech from, say, Henry A. Kissinger 
would, have rafaed Kremlin eyebrows and 
suggested a bit of rough sailing for detente. 
And it would probably have been discreetly 
censored out of the Soviet press. 

But little Belgium has nothing to lose by 
rather plain speaking. And Moscow has noth- 
ing to gain by taking offense at those distant 
relatives of tho Romanovs Uhe royal family of 
Czarist Russia), whom It has finally wooed 
into visiting the Soviet Union half a century 
after the Bolshevik Revolution. 

So on the morning after the King's speech at 
a banquet given by his Soviet host, President 
Nikolai Podgorny, the Soviet papers contin- 
ued to laud warm Soviet-Belglan relations. 
And Pravda even carried the text of Die King’s 
speech. 

“The Belgian pfeople . . . many centuries 
ago organized their political, economic, and 
social life in a way which tries to reconcile 
Individual Initiative and collective action and 
strives to assure the welfare of the comnvutiity 
and the happiness of- each person, .while, 
safeguarding the exercise of civic liberties as 
well as toe inalienable rights of personal 
conscience,” tbe King said. 

( 'Thfa regime. Is riot without risk," he 
continued: “Rut we believe Its advantages 
outweigh Its faults, for’ U permits a common 
life and progress of men and women of 
differing convictions.” 

Irr^plicltly defining the difference between 
" Soviet one-party 


"^^TiiPallSt democracy and 
rule, the King said further: 

“The existence of different Ideologies Inside 
one country as In different nations can result 
in healthy competition. But in our view the 
success of any concept of life Is not measured 
by Its geographical spread, if it is not an 


expression of the free will of the population 
concerned.” , 

King Baudouin then set forth a Western 
condition for detente: tolerance of differing 
systems. With this he implicitly rejected the 
view of Soviet ideologues that peaceful coexis- 
tence is another route to the ultimate victory 
of communism over capitalism. 

The Belgian King quoted Soviet leader 
Leonid I. Brezhnev in saying that detente 
must be made “irreversible" and com- 
mented: . 

"This vfslon we understand in the following 
fashion: It means creating, not a temporary 
state of nonuse of force which would allow 
some to take advantage of the weakness of 
others, hut a situation which will guarantee to 
each country — no matter what geographical 
or political group it belongs to — the 
possibility of living in freedom according to 
the conceptions expressed by the majority of 
its citizens." 

In this context the King defended both 
NATO and the European Common Market — 
which are frequent targets of Soviet polemics 
— as safeguarding the security of small 
nations and preventing the outbreak of war. 

In addition, the King noted that peace is a 
special responsibility of .the big powers. If 
these power? cannot manage a "progressive, 
substantial, , apd controlled reduction of ar- 
maments -and a. lessening of the causes of 
tension in the world, then a deep skepticism 
will arise about the content of- detente and 
peaceful coexistence." 

. King Baudouin also appealed to Moscow to 
join forces with other nations in combatting 
hunger and In approaching common global 
problems as members Qf "the great human 
family. 1 ' 

The Belgian King visited the Russian Ortho- 
dox center of Zagorsk on June 24 and will also 
travel to Tashkent, Siberia, and Leningrad 
during his ten-day visit to toe Soviet Union. 

During the stay his accompanying prime 
minister and foreign minister have been 
discussing with their Soviet counterparts the 
European security conference now nearing a 
conclusion and the price Belgium will pay for 
a 20-year supply of Soviet natural gas. 







Portugal writes a new page 
in the textbook of revolution 


-V'-v 



; Bypauiwohi 

. Written for 

. i v i. j ; ChWstfaij Science Monitor 

Portugal has tautfit Moscow’s Marxist- 
.Leninists that in certain countries the atmed 
forces can become a more effective ally of the 
Communists than workers and peasants. 

. This is a radical departure from the party’s 
earlier claim that communism can gain power 
■ f .ohly. through revolutionary action of the 
proletariat. 

-. Although Communists often have 

m the Army v jho 

• considered d 

bastion of the fprces of 
events in Portugal, Latin America, and 
luKBe countries Ifa® Iraq and Somalia 
baye brought About a faaric. change in the 
altitude of 'Soviet style communism toward 
NtoWtety. •/ 

French Communl^' 1 -- : who are doWy ' 
linked to tbe Soviet kystem -^ cited a quotation 
by Marx in support of toe new Unp in the May 
fawe of Cahlers du CotoWirifame: '^Throbgh- 
but lts history 1 tori aririy reflects with amazing 
cfarity thehistory of society ” . /V" 

Dealtog with U» mlHt^y coups in Friru, ; 
Jwfaina, Ecuador! and Honduras, tfte French 
Communist ■ monthly wrote : *' "ft ' a 'different , 
Jhese four -military govermneritshave 1 
^ptMsdcfal toeasUtesihd^ fatrbdikted'tfhic- : 


the events In Portugal. The demarcation Une 
between the national liberation movement 
and the defenders of imperialism is not one 
between gold braided caps and sombreros, as 
we are told by those who claim that the army 
is above and beyond social classes." 

In a study of “The Peruvian Revolution and 
the Communists” the French bi-weekly Est & 
Ouest in a May issue writes that “henceforth 
military men no longer are treated Os 
bourgeois reformists," but as “national 
bourgeois revolutionaries/ * .> 


By R. Norman Matheny, atari photog raphar 

A youngster does Yils bit to save the whale 


Last chance to save whales 
says Sir Peter Scott 


>• 


By TakashiOka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

To the Japanese, the whale is a fish — not a 
mammal. The Ideograph that stands for whale 
contains an element signifying fish, and the 
traditional Buddhist prohibition against eating 
meat does not apply to the whale. 

To an American conservationist, one of 
them said In an interview, the whale “Is a 
unique resource, a fellow traveler on this 
planet.” 

The difference In the two viewpoints arouses 
a small but emotionally charged edntroversy 
in relations between the two countries, espe- 
cially when the annual meeting of the 15- 
natlon International Whaling Commission fa 
on. 

This year the commission’s session at 
RWerwalk House, here in London has, been 
.discussing the so-called Australia.! Aih^d-. 
merit 4 a .compromise proposal 


theoretical underpinning. 

“Developments In certain countries [l.e„ 
Portugal, Peru, and Others] riiow. a mutual 
relationship between tye proletarian vw- 
guard'iww^fa jgolng 6ri ini. society," Korn- 
; munistsays, , ’ ?') /*: .; ‘V . •" . . " ; ;■ 

. “The experience of -PtWugal and Chile 
confirm ' the Marxlet-Leninlst thesis , that 1 an 
artiiy outside of ^Htiea'd^iio({rid8L l f 
prtk^ss of social: and'p6li^cal dlf/erdntiati6n| 
ipslcle thriarinedfoj^esdeepens .. . . , 

; "Prqgresrive organfaatiOrw, Omorig .]toem 
the f^ritoii^Bfa see ln a alliance With 
progressive m Uitary men . . aguarantee'for . 
further 1 streagthening. ,of Ufa anti-faaefat, 
peratic sfaijggfa and for A biriA 


> Moriris.;VidlMUy ? U» *1!® Sovletff^ t] 

Wefood for thought. ., 
klnqs " " 


The Friends of the Earth and other conser- 
vationist groups are still calling for a total ban 
on whaling.^The cwseryatlwifats organized a 
mock funeral for! a whale 4pe. P oufaide the 
bidldfag • i where! toe 1 .whaling icoafalssion 
opened its conference, inside, gfa, Peter Sriott, 
repreoeriting the W«-laWUdUfe Fund, told the 
confer e«rtoat thiswaS their -fast chance to 
take effective action to aaVe . whales .from 
extinction. >. 

Today thO'Sbviet Union and Japan are the 
major, whahngMuntrie8 t acco^tit^forover 


The. Soviet Union edtehes whales ex- 
clusively for their oil, which is used to make 
high-grade lubricants. The Japanese eat 
whale meat and use the whale’s oil. Hie Soviet 
Union sells the meat it does not require to the 
Japanese, who convert it into sausage meat, 
pet food, arid other uses. 

The Japanese consume about 80,000 tons 
of whale meat each year, froiri delicacies such 
as sashimi (raw meat) near the tall to canned 
foods and stuffing for sausages. Whale meat la 
served as a protein source In school luridi 
programs. 

There are “protect whale” groups in Japan, 
where environmental protest groups are al- 
most as active as in Europe arid America. But 1 
somehow there does not seem to be tbe rirong 
emotional blasin favor of the whale that exists 
In the West. - r 

“After all. We never .heard of Jonah,’’ arid 
one Japanese delegate. - 
. Tbs A ustoalian , compromise proposal sepa-. 
rates whalto Into tore? categories: those that ' 

tween, for which a provision would be made' 
for an automatic cutoff in hunting whenever It 
was determined that their numbers had fallen 
below the danger level;, 

The sperm whale, Which fa primarily; id 
interest to tbe Soviet Union, the ari whale, and 
the 1 , small jriinfca whale are , the only three 
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to percent of toe; tonual catohJThe Uidted zatiori. wito t 
States, once the world’s leading : whaleTi has ! tiour: : '^ • «.-:■■ 


Australfah pro^qsfilfa adopted;' 

; Thp skepticism \at copoervfltirin grojupe ar- 
isdfl' irqm ; tbe ; fact that: ' the tot^national 
WhallngCommlBBiori teaseK-poMrig fafgtoi- 


no inmiiive'i^ iaions W yfafah : 


veil lip whaling /altogefa^ and hf» strict , , .► '.-n^ American moratorium propoad ttetor 
laws; banning the usqof whale products. The • '.could the lTvotto needed for pamaga : 
Soviet iUn?ph; > -tod; : 1 Japan . tocti ha^ei;thfee bfacauae 1 toembeirs kddwVthfat ti totod 1 i 
: whaling; flttete that; spour toe' Antarctic bach i ; lead to , a ’ Walkout : by^tite Sovtetf Unkii' arid • 
BUti; U iW. Vftv.0' (1^6 epunfriesfarito 

ariribimHl, 0 ^ f^ wtog- -'thsttoiteUMtolM - . 

"« : ^toghfatUfa : thto fte" ; ,hriys WW ■ outride and ' ' 
l ‘ , ‘" 1 — 1 tl» argument of' 
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Brandt aide tried for treason 
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By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Bonn 

The East German agent whose arrest caused 
the resignation of former West German 
Chancellor Willy Brandt went on trial last 
week in a specially built basement courtroom 
in the industrial city of Duesseldorf . 

Guenther Guillaume and his wife Crtstel 
entered West Germany from East Germany in 
May, 1956, posing as refugees. By 1B70 Mr. 
Guillaume had worked his way up to the 
position of political aide to Chancellor Brandt. 
The Guillaumes were arrested on April 24, 
1074, on espionage charges, end two weeks 
later Mr. Brandt resigned, taking the blame 
for negligence in the case. 

Mr. Guillaume is charged with high treason, 
bis wife with treason. The highest penalty is 
life imprisonment. Some 50 witnesses are to be 
called and the trial is expected to last about 
three weekB. 

The political world was shocked at the irony 
of Mr. Brandt's resignation, for It was he who 
had led his country in the transition from a 
stand-off position toward the Eastern bloc to a 
series of agreements with Poland, the Soviet 
'Union, and East Germany that gave concrete 
farm to detente In Europe. For this Mr. 
Brandt won the, Nobel peace prize. 

It was Mr! Brandtfs image as father figure of 
moderate social democracy In West Germany 
that enabled him to lead the change in his 
country 's diplomatic stance. 

The opposition Christian Democrats and 
their allies, the Christian Socialists, will use 
the spy trial as a base for furthering their 
arguments or irresponsibility in the chan- 
cellery under the Social Democrats. 

Over the weekend, for example, Christian 
Democrat. Member of Parliament Walter 
Wallmann said he hopes the trial will clear up 
at least one question: why Mr. Brandt, after 
disclosure of the spy affair, did not clearly 
declare himself to.be no longer impartial in 
negotiations with East Germany. - 


Mr. Brandt, who now holds the office of 
chairman of his party, is still active in East- 
West affairs. 

Mr. Wallmann headed a seven-member 
parliamentary committee that investigated 
the spy affair and ended up split along party 
lines. The committee did agree on several 
factual points, however: that Mr. Guillaume 
was under suspicion as early as 1073, that his 
security clearance was rushed through in 
1970, and that both Mr. Brandt and interna) 
security chief Guenter Nollau knew some time 
before the arrest that the man was suspected. 

Opposition criticism will center on two 
other men as well. One is Dr. Horst Efimke, 
who hired Mi*. Guillaume 'and who under Mr. 
Brandt removed all Christian Democrats from 
the chancellery bureaucracy. 

The other man is Herbert Wehner, chair- 
man of the Social Democrats in Parliament 
and long his party's chief strategist. Mr. 
Wallmann claims Mr. Wehner knew about the 
pending arrest of the accused spies before Mr. 
Brandt did. The implication is that the right 
political strategy had to be given priority in 
the affair. 

. One effect of the Guillaume affair is 
increased openness in the government's an- 
nual report on internal security. Earlier this 
month Federal Interior Minister Werner 
Malhofer reported that despite detente, West 
Germany faced “unabated" Communist es- 
pionage. Editorials in the press complimented 
the minister for his forthrightness in the 
report. 

It will be impossible, authorities hope, for 
anyone to bug or intercept the proceedings at 
the trial which is taking place in the Supreme . 
Court of the state of North Rhine-Westphalla. 
Everyone entering the courtroom will be 
subject to a body search for such things as 
electronic devices, and tape recorders. 

The trial will be open, but secret material 
will be handled in camera. 

Some of the material Mr. Guillaume suppo- 
sedly had access to Includes NATO docu- 
ments. 
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Brandt and Guillaume (riftht): little did the Chancellor know 
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Britain: you can’t get a quag out of a pint pot Scrabble star 

romps home 
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. By a staff correspondent of . 

. , . The Christian Science Monitor 

■ London 

, Chancellor Of the Exchequer Denis Healey 
has set a deadline of six week$;'for -govern*' 
went, bushes?, and the trade unions to reach 
agreement on a new social contract aimed at 
bringing : inflation in Britain down from 25 
percent a year to 10 percent a year. 

fcrime Minister Harold Wilson warns that 

“the time available to us to strictly limited." 

'Thera: can- be no appeal against the 
Immutable laws', which have ruled ever since 
man became an economic and social animal, 
that you cannot take a quart out of a pint pot," 
the Primhlfllnister told a meeting . in f East 
Ham. ’’Money cannot be spent twice. -If it -to 
pre-empted for incomes It is no longer 
available for social expenditures. 1 ' 

The chancellor's and the Prime Minister's 
speeches came on the heels of a rail settlement 
that averted a disastrous national rail strike at 
the cost of a wage increase of 29.8 percent. 

British Rail, the nationalized railway ays- 




fern 4 






By ft staff correspondent of • . 

The Christian Science Monitor 

It takes more than short words MM 
Scrabble. But short words are a Wfc JJJ . 
Olive Behan, who teaches remedial EngPJ 
Chester, won the fifth National SerswJ , 
Championships in grand style Sunday, aw* 
ing giants like “guardian,” "showery, * 
‘‘evicted” with shorties like "fob" and « ' 
a three-toed doth, in case you didn't V 
One hundred ten finalists filled 
ballroom at Quaglino’s Hotel Sunday#* I 
table, with Invigilators, steward^*® j 
chief editor of the 


Dictionary as adjudicator* 
as exciting asanymatdut 
Vera Lang q! London had steady 
polnta, while Miss Behan' ■MESH 




; an abdiapnal £ito 'ntUUon. Richard 
Mwah,’ chairmen 1 qf British Rail, said the 
extra money, would have to come from within 
thelpdustry. 

"1 am hot going to spend the rest of my term 
of setvtcepn a bicycle [running backwards and 
1 forwards to the Treasury with a begging 
bowl,! ’ Mr. Marsh said. Among plans reported 
. wcope with the situation are reductions of the 
work itohee by. 5 percent, reduced train 
•ervlcee, and a toductlob in Investment. "The- , 
dreti&i of an expanded railway bas : taken a 
massive cutback,*! said Mr. Marsh. ! 

The urgency id Mr. -Healey's and Mr. 
Wilson's comments come from refers that 
Britain Will dot continue to be able to live on 
frarawed money unless it can convince Arab 

tJm. cotmfry wUI put i& 'economic house In 
ertef.- j . 


' _ ^ • By Alb*rt J. Forbeg, staff BrUal 

Healay an d Wilson warn British public after rail wage settlement 


“We must be able to convince theworld that 
we have a policy which will work for getting 
Inflation under control,” Mr. Healey said In a 
speech at Leicester setting an end of July 
deadline for a new social contract, 

Mr. Healey wants this new agreement 
between, government, business and trade 
unions to be absolutely firm on the level of 
wage settlements. He knows It will take a 
combination of wage restraint and acceptance 
of reduced standards of living for inflation to 


be reduced to the 10 percent a year target he 
has set for September next year. 

“Can the car worker, the printer, the miner, 
the .salesman, the company director, and all 
the rest of us, accept the logic of the case and 
trust In others," asks the Sunday Times — 
"that If we all moderate our claims, that if we 
ail ftccept a fall in our living Standards, then in 
a year's time unemployment (now pushing 
towards 900,000) will be falling, prices will be 
rising at half the present rate, and the 
sacrifices will be more than repaid? " 


Lang's score? More and more Sg tf . 
enthusiasts crowded arpund MJJ* 
table as she built up' her score PjjygU j 

points .ora total of 1,365 over three*#*^ . 

What words would you use to 0# 
out of tight corners? - 

"Od," for instance, meaning hyPjrE 
force or power? How about the Scpt«® 
(one) or "gleg" (alert)? Miss Behan* w: 
nent essayed "yex," meaning a'WcCUP- • 
and alas, it did not bring victory. ^4 
"Razee" to a ship with her upp®* 1 
away. "Querl" means to twirl, 
Burchfield, the adjudicator, I 

“fest,” and "zoe.” A player has two 
which to make a move, and all dubious™, 
are challenged. ' .-Le* 

Six thousand contestant* entere^jjr 
test, submitting scores and OxaqtiWona.^ 
in at least two games. The oldest 
her 80s, the youngest Just turned j 

Behan came first in 1972, UUi to W 1 * 
fourth in 1974. 
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Wanted: battle 
tank for 1980s 

By Takashi Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The Atlantic alliance's effort to evolve a 
standard main battle tank for the 1980s could 
become the next "arms deal of the century," 
following on the heels of the contest to supply 
four West European allies with a single new 
fighter plane, which was won by the American 
F-16. 

Britain and West Germany already are 
working on a Joint fenk project-.But the West 
Germans now are thinking of expanding this 
into a trilateral effort bringing in the Amer- 
icans. 

Tho market Is vast — up to 10,000 tanks to be 
replaced in the next 15 years. A suspicious 
U.S. Congress would have to be assured that 
such a project would not take jobs away from 
the depressed American motor industry. 

Textbooks on tank warfare have had to be 
revised since the Arab-Israeli war of October, 
1978. The Soviet T-82 outperformed the Amer- 
ican M-48 in that conflict, the American tank's 
90-millimeter guns failing to penetrate the 
heavy Soviet frontal armor. 

Britain has emphasized both firepower and 
armor plating in its tank development. It was 
Britain that developed the versatile 105-mra 
gun, since adopted by the Americans. Brit- 
ain’s Chieftain tank, recently selected by the 
Iranian Army in preference to the West 
German Leopard l, is heavily armored and 
has a 120-millimeter gun. West Germany's 
Leopard 2, meanwhile, 17 prototypes of which 
extot already, has an engine twice as powerful 
as that of the Chieftain. (It. also to twice as 
coBtly.) 

The battle tank for the 1980s, on which the 
West Germans and the British are working, Ib 
expected to combine British firepower and 
armor with West German speed and maneu- 
verability. 



By R. Norman Mathony. alalt photograph ar 

British-made Chieftain tanks of the Iranian Army roar past saluting base during military display 


Any tank battle between Soviet and NATO 
forces would most probably take place on the 
north German plain, an area with dips and rills 
and good tree cover, quite unlike the North 
African desert where Britain displayed her 
armored prowess in World War II. 

A tank operating on the north German plain 
requires high maneuverability and great 
firepower, but not necessarily the range that 
tanks fighting in the desert need. 

The United States has recently developed 
armor-piercing ammunition that can be fired 
from a 105-millimeter gun. At short range its 


penetration is equal to that of the far heavier 
120-milllmeter smooth-bore gun used by both 
West Germans and Britons. 

The Pentagon, for its part, has invited the 
Germans to show off their Leopard 2 in. 
competition with the XM-1, the future Amer- 
ican tank for which General Motors and 
Chrysler have produced prototypes. The XM-1 
is designed to replace the M-60, the M-48's 
successor as the United States’s main battle 
tank. 

Perhaps, the Germans reason, the Anglo- 
German tank project, expanded to include the 


United States, could be Europe's contribution 
to NATO standardization, a recompense for 
the unquestioned American lead in aviation. 

Like airplanes, tanks have become progres- 
sively more costly. Iran's switch from the 
West German Leopard to the British Chieftain 
was largely for economic reasons: Chieftains 
cost only half as much as Leopards. 

The Leopard 2 will cost something like 
$1,200,000 each. West Germany still has 1,S80 
M-48's, ail of which are to be replaced by the 
Leopard 2. Then will come the turn of the as- 
- yet-unnamed Anglo-German or Angto-Ger- 
man-American tank, 


Will the Chancellor go cap in hand to Europe? 


By David R. Francis 
Business and financial editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Brussels 

Sometime soon now monetary officials at the European 
Community here expect, a not entirely welcome caller — 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer DeniB Healey. 




Mr. Healey, they feel, will be seeking Common Market 
financial rid in getting Britain out of its serious economic 
plight. 

"We will have to help," held a high official at community 
headquarters hero. “European solidarity can now be. in- 
voked." 

In general, the European bureaucracy was delighted at the 
solid support Britain gave to its membership in the European 
Community at the public referendum earlier this month. 
Nonetheless, there Is a touch of wishful thinking here that it 
would be nice if the British mess would somehow just sink Into 
theses. 

Both in Brussels and In West Germany, however, officials 
emphasize that the prime responsibility for rescuing Britain 
lies with the British themselves. 

“Europe can help only a little bit," held a top German 
banker. 

So far the United Kingdom has covered its huge briance-of- 
payments deficit by borrowing in the Eurocurrency market 
and through the Inf low of petrodollars. 




LEEDS : 

LARGE NEW (Lsthcw pbho j 

toy shop avmSTT; 



The latest Bank of England quarterly bulletin shows that 
surplus oil funds continued to flow into London during the first 
quarter of this year. In recent days, though, the pound has 
weakened seriously, reflecting the concern with inflation now, 
running at a 25 percent rate In Britain. 

The pound has by now been devalued against the dollar by 
some 26 percent since, the December, 1971, Smithsonian 
agreement in Washington on new parity rates. 

One German monetary official noted that the British 
payments deficit has been almost halved this year to a $8.6 
billion rate. Buthe wondered if itmlght rise again to |5 bliilon . 
or $8 billion next year — If Britain takes no steps to prevent it. . 

At that higher rate, Britain could have a tough - time 
borrowing enough to pay Its international bills, it is reckoned. 

If so, the unanswered question Isjusthow Britain would Hke 
to be helped financially. Would it want to toxrowlnms the 
International Monetary .Fund? Would it ptofer a direcL ■ 
national loan, as I taly test year obtained $2 billion against gold ; • 
collateral from West Germany?. Or would it, like a European 1 
Community loan? v\", 

:■ The communjtyioan,' itfcarguedl^rm^ : 

poll tidal advantage.,- The ^rjti^tiGdverhmhnf could 

the Common Market did the same thing last year with Italy, . 
working out a program of restraint mostly with leaders of big 
-business and of the trade unions. 

. }, To the satisfaction of officials herei the result, of the Italian 
V austerity program has been a dramatic and rapid improve* 

. xment ip the Italian balance of payments. ; : * 

However,, there is considerable pessimism about the British' 

, Situation: The corittbebtals feel the .United Kingdom to . 
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“living, Further, theywohdefifthe British trade unions are 
capable of reform and mdd?ratl on . ’ i.j' v . 


/ .Inflation. rate .to stitr< the British to the stringent megntii : 

!*-; ; noeded to atop ipflation i and Ihcreas? productivity, . •; « t :.'-v • . . • 


i- r Earlier this month . the Cpinmon Market finance mintoteri 
• f approved finally a 93: billion fund for dealing with .'the . 
'•ij. petroflbUar problem. It-frill - b6rrdw‘th« .money from, the ioW- *' 

'> producing cpUnbrleR and relend it to deficit cations among the ,. 

• J nine Member stated of^hecbmniunity, ^ ; •• 

: . ’» The jKi&pub|ic ot Ireland has afr^acty asked for PQ 0 toUKop . ‘ 

. and Italy for ?3«tmillidn.The British could be next in line. 
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Kremlin 
gets tough 
with Japan 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

japan has become further embroiled In the 
Sino-Sovict feud with Moscow’s issuance of an 
unusual public warning. Moscow has toid 
Tokyo not to sign an “anti-hegemony” clause 
In a friendship treaty with Peking, if it wants 
to main fain good relations with Moscow. 

Such a clause would oppose attempts by any 
nation to become the dominant power in Asia. 
By Implication, It would be directed against 
China’sarch rival, the Soviet Union. 

[The day that the official news agency 
Tasa made public the Soviet warning, 
Japanese Prime Minister Takeo Miki told the 
Diet (Parliament) that the proposed treaty of 
peace and friendship between Japan and 
China was not directed against the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Miki said the Soviet Union was 
"mistaking Japan's real intention, and the 
treaty is not directed against third countries 
such as the Soviet Union.”] - 
Moscow's warning came In a formal Soviet 
Government statement to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. The statement was handed to Japa- 
nese Ambassador Akira Shigemltsu on June 
11, according to a Japanese Embassy spokes- 



Moscow eclipses Peking in hemisphere influence 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

If there was any lingering doubt that 
Moscow controls Lptln America's Communist 
parties, it was erased earlier this month when 
top Communists from around the hemisphere 
gathered in Havana and adopted a decidedly 
pro-Soviet platform while simultaneously lam- 
basting China. 

Peking was accused of treason and of 
flirting with "Yankee imperialism." And in 
their concluding declaration, the delegates 
from 24 nations In Latin America and the 
Caribbean "strongly condemned the foreign 
policy formulated by the Communist Party 
leadership In China.” 

Noting that China is the only Communist 
nation that did not break relations with Chile 
after the military coup that ousted the Marxist 
government of the late President Salvador 
Allende Gossans, the Havana gathering as- 
serted that China's foreign policy "has its 
nastiest expression In Latin America where it 
confabulates with the military junta in Chile.” 

The declaration accused the Chinese of 
"plotting with the . . . junta ... by giving It 


nn 



UPI photo 

Castro: sour relations with Peking 

political support, over the blood of thousands 
of Communists, Socialists, and other patriots 
killed by brutal repression." 

Long-time observers of Communist activity 
In Latin America say the Havana meeting 
firmed up as never before Moscow's domi- 
nance in Latin America — at the expense of 
Peking. 

Rivalry between Moscow and Peking has 


long been a major factor in hemisphere 
politics. Peking's espousal of greater mili- 
tancy on the part of Communist parties has led 
it into conflict with Moscow on numerous 
occasions. 

But pro-Peking groups within the Commu- 
nist apparatus in Latin America have seldom 
been able to gain much headway in winning 
control of Marxist parties and programs. Even 
when Cuba's leadership was calling for the 
export of revolution throughout Latin Amer- 
ica in the mid 1960s, the control of parties 
remained with Moscow. 

In recent years, Cuba's call for the export of 
revolution has been muted — due, Borne 
observers argue, to pressure from the Soviet 
Union. 

Whether that is the case or not, there is no 
doubt that Cuban Prime Minister Fidel Castro 
follows a generally pro-Moscow policy. The 
Soviet Union provides a great deal of support 
for Cuba, something which Communist China 
has never been able to do. 

A number of years ago, Cuban sugar was 
exchanged for Chinese rice and there was 
speculation that Havana and Peking might be 
growing closer. But ever since early 1967 
when Dr. Castro excoriated China in a major 


policy speech, relations between Havana and 
Peking have soured. 

The Havana meeting also expressed support 
for Portugal's new leftist leadership and 
offered to support any movement that opposes 
"Yankee imperialism." 

The language used against the United 
States, however, was less vehement than that 
used on other occasions over the past decade 
at meetings in which the Communist Party 
leadership took part. 

Much of the attack on the United States was 
Indirect — as in an accusation that the Chinese 
"flirt with Yankee imperialism" and defend 
the presence of the United States In Asia and 
Europe. 

There was a good deal of praise in the 
Havana declaration for non-CommunlBt lead- 
ership in Latin America. It specifically men- 
tioned Venezuela and lauded President Carlos 
Andres Perez’s decision to nationalize foreign 
oil properties. 

In this connection, the declaration sought to 
draw a distinction between not being a 
Communist and being anti-Conununlst. "If 
anti-imperialist unity is indispensable, the 
unity within It, of all left-wing forces, is still 
more essential,” It said. . 




The official statement did not specifically 
anethe "anti-hegemony” clause that Peking 
reportedly wants to Include in the Japanese- 
CMnesQ friendship treaty now being nego- 
tiated. It referred instead to "a provision 
which, as the Chinese leaders themselves 
mlndt, to timed, ^ tost and foremost, against 
theSorittUntoe.''; 'C 1 '• * * 

The statement continued, "Such actions of 
the Chinese leaders reflect their intent to 
Involve Japan in one form or another In the 
orbit of their foreign policy." 

Moscow originally opposed conclusion of a 
Japanese-OrtneM) friendship treaty altogether ■ 
and suggested a Japanese-Soviet peace treaty 
ab a counterproposal, Tokyo did not wish to 
conclude a friendship treaty with Moscow 
prlOr to dgniog of a peace treaty formal^;- 
enqlng World :1Var, U, however, '.That peace 
treaty is stalemated over Japanese claims to 

• four islands. taken from Japan by the Soviet 
*. Union at; the end of the war. Japan and China 
■ already (jays a peace, treaty. ' 

• ^ Japanese-Chlnese talks proceeded Mbs- 

• cow ..shifted from opposing the friendship 

, treaty ltstyl to opposlnginclualon. of Peking's, 
pet anti-hegemony . clause in it. The Soviet 
Press; Ms carried humerops: attacks on this 

clflu88 In rccflftt wesks. , ... lj . • y 

Such a clause was included In the JoinlU.SL- 
Chlne.se statement of 1972. Chinese diplomats 
have further made it deai; that the clause is 
not aimed at Washington in acknowledging 
privately that the U.S. is already pulling back 
from Asia rather than advanci ng militarily , 

The Soviet Government statement did not 
specify what consequences would follow any 
Japanese acceptance of an anti-hegemony 
cteuse^ButJasjlff diplomatic language it said, . 


'Scarp' Intercontinental ballistic missiles, some 100 feet In length, roll past Lenin's mausoleum In Red Square 

Soviet intercontinental missile deployment 
perturbs American defense planners 


■By Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
y ' *■ Washington 

U.S. officials are watching with concern 
deployment by the Soviet Union of three new 
intercontinental missiles — two of them with 
multiple warheads. 

Whet Is not known here is whether the 
Soviets are merely seeking eventual parity 
with the large U.S. lead in multiple warheads 
(MIRVs) or whether they are deliberately 
seeking a first-strike capability that would 
enable them to knock out the U.S. land-based 
missile system. 

Meanwhile, the United States is going ahead 
with its own "counterforce” program — a 
: nuclear policy advocated by Defense Secre- 
tary James R. Schlesinger that would allow 
the U.S. to use nuclear warheads in' a 
"limited 1 ’ nuclear war. 

• The Air Force is testing airborne launch- 
ing of mlBsiles which would give the U.S. a 
fourth "strike option” beyond the present 
I ‘‘nuclear triad” of land, sea, and B-52 nuclear- 
delivery systems. 


• It has been reported that the Air Force has 
juat received orders to train Us bomber crews 
In fighting \ limited nucle&r war. Top-secret 
orders for siich new training are reported to 
have just been sent to Strategic Air Command 
installations. 

• The Defense Department — through Its 
civil-defense offices — is continuing to study 
large-scale evacuations of American cities In 
the event of a nuclear attack. 

Some congressional critics of tho counter- 
force doctrine believe that the policy may 
actually enlarge the likelihood of nuclear 
confrontation between the two superpowers. 

Late last week, Secretary Schlesinger an- 
nounced the Soviets have deployed some 60 
missiles with multiple warheads on two 
different missile carriers and may soon 
deploy a third capable of carrying MIRVs. 

• — Some 50 Soviet 5S-19 missiles (each 
carrying six MIRVs) are now deployed. 

— The Soviets have deployed 10 SS-17s, 
which can carry up to four warheads. 

— Main attention at the Pentagon remains 


fixed on the huge SS-lBs. Currently, wail, I 
SS-iBa have been deployed, each canrtpfy, 
a single warhead, according to ttgApw. , 
Hut testing Is under way to MtkVltaS&K- £ 
During a rcccnl Pacific test, the 
tested out with seven wnrhoads, each d* 8 ”' 
Ing the multiple wnrhends of ttie currenlU®- 
missile systems. 

Adding to ihc controversy hers, In 
in tho July Roador's Digest, former dm*®* ; 
Secretary Melvin R. Laird charges 
Soviets hove deliberately violated atraj^ 
arms agreements with the U.S. AcwaJP 
Mr. Laird, a confidant to President fw* 
Soviets have "conducted radar teals 
anU-ballistlc-mlsslle system specifically 
bidden by the 1972 Interim arms 06*0®’“"' 

Under terms of the tentative WH VtaJ* . 
lok agreement, each superpower wou» 
limited to 2,400 delivery vehicles IJ® . 
bombers, missiles), of which 1,320 cepwcw l 
M lltVs. To dale, the U.S. has bew gF: f 
front in MIRVs, with 530 land-lw^^^ I 
men missiles, and 352 submarfow*®^ I 
missiles. I 
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Brezhnev’s ‘terror weapon’ makes a splash 
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... .miotbujotiii mjapahwlfl not 
U^rt^eonytWng that could be detrimental 
to^the.devdopm^nt of relations between the 
U.S.S.R.and Japan, ,, . 

£U ia in the conjmon interests of Japan and 
” J ^ ***** * proper rebuff tp. any , 

. . , , twrd states whteh are guided by” 

narnrw.-Striwng jh their. attempts to create' 
" to v the; Improvement of SoVtBtr 

remote. -pie Soviet Union adheres 
to this lino and counts -pu the same 
byjte neighbor Japan.',' - • 

The Soviet Unkai has. Offered Tokyo no 
C^rot^along, with Its sUck, pne . Western 
— ■ ■ ' out Moscow has not hinted 
y M (Bscusslngithe disputed, 
jwth .FfflcIfie lalands ^ Tokyo rebuffs >ei 


By a staff cor respondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

, Moscow Is playing up Soviet leader Leonid I'. . 
i'B^hhev'a H^rprdb^^tb^bah' devsl- ■ 
? opmeht of new Weapon* tndre terrible than the 
H-bomb. '.It has not elaborated further, how- 
ever, what weapons the ’Communist Party 
leader is thinking of ~ or how a ban on new . 
technology mightfunctlon. 

^ Western diplomats say the Soviet Union has 
not £et made any formal proposal concerning 
such a bap . From the buildup the idea Is being 
given here, however, they expect- the Soviets 
wilt raflpe the question formally at some point. 

■ They think Moscow would not complicate 
ttilngs;by raising this new issue qt the present 
.round of U.S.-Soyiet strategic arms limitation 
talks (SALT) that resume June 23. But they 
. ffllnk :the issue could come up in future 
!bilaterd disarmament talks or some other 
forum. 

So. far Western diplomats read Mr. Brezh- 
nev’s proposal qs referring to new weapons 


across the board. The see no clues to confirm 
some Western press speculation that Mr. 
Brezhnev may be focusing on weather-chang- 
ing capabilities. 

:• In any case, the proposal continues to be- . 
lauded prominently In numerous domestic > 
and foreign commentaries carried In the 
Sovietpre8S. 

“In the past wfeek the election speech of 
Soviet Communist Party Central Committee 
General Secretary Comrade L. I. Brezhnev an 
June 13 has been at the center of attention of ■ 
the' international public, and world press,” 
began Pravda's weekly review of inter- 
national affairs of June 22. “It was a most 
important political document. ” 

Later the review added that Mr. Brezhnev's 
"proposal to ban creation of new types of 
weapons of mass destruction called forth a 
wide resonance everywhere." 

Similarly, on June 21 Vital! Koriomov wrote 
In Pravda, “The new Soviet initiative ,1s 
without doubt a mighty impulse mobUlzlngihe 
people’s energy to still more decisive struggle 
for durable peace and universal security." 
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In Soviet commentary ! 

proposal Is presented In 
of the need to make detente “Irrewi™™ 

In this theme — which 
and hgaln in election apeechea ra* 
articles over the past few weeWr^^ 
seen as the result of e ,, ® tren ^r3£^, 
Communist bloc." This changebj^^d 
laUon of forces In the world 
Bocialtem 1 ' has made the 
their war schemes and accept 
tence, In the Soviet view. ; 

In the months since the Cjmupw 
lu Vietnam, however, 
been concerned that there mgnl 
to detente In the U.S. Kl $$ 
therefore eagerly quotes ” 1 J e8 ‘ ■ 
every assurance that detenjte is ^ 

affair but benefits . the U.S., as . ^ 

Soviet Union. . • m 

While boosting detente <jM 

conUnues to castigate_the 
and the mlUtary-Industrlal comp^ 

1st countries as enemies of deto® ; - 
to expand weapons production- 
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Angry Turks threaten to close U.S. military bases 


A grace period offered 


Alternatives for the Pentagon 


By Sam Cohen 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Istanbul 

Turkey intends to change its .bilateral 
defense treaties with the United States even if 
the U.S. Congress soon lifts its current 
embargo on arms deliveries to Turkey, Tur- 
kish officials say. 

Premier Suleyman Demirel’s government 
has given the U.S. a grace period of 30 days to 
start talks for revision of the agreements, 
which provide for the stationing of American 
military Installations and personnel In this 
cquntry. It also has announced that long-term 
security for the military Installations will be 
ended as of July 17, whether or not the U.S. 
agrees to these talks. 

Foreign Minister Ihsan Caglayangil said in a 
televised Interview that Turkey saw no possi- 
bility for the continuation of the bilateral 
defense treaties with the U.S. In their present 
form. "These agreements are no longer in 
force since they have been broken unilaterally 
bytheU.S.,”heBald. 

Turkey will Inform the U.S. Government 
within 30 days under what conditions it wants 
to pursue military cooperation with the U.S., 
he added. He also said that the new status of 
the bases would not undermine the defense of 
the Western alliance. 

Informed sources told this correspondent 
that if the arms ban Is not ended soon, Turkey 
will close down those U.S. installations which 
are regarded here as of no value to Turkey or 
to the common Western defense but solely of 
importance to the Pentagon. This would be 
done immediately after the end of the 30-day 
grace period on July 17, regardless of the 
negotiations for a revision of the bilateral 
military agreements. 

However, If Congress decides to lift the 
arihsembargo before the July 17 deadline, the 
Turkish Government will not take any imme- 
action on the U.S. Installations hut will 
4 still seek a revision of the bilateral agree- 
ments. 

Officials heresay the government’s decision 
to insist on a revision of the defense agree- 
ments "msrks a turning point in Turkey’s 
; relationship with the U.S.” 

Mr. Demlrel and his government are facing 
severe attacks by the opposition and a sizable 
segment of public opinion for giving the U.S. a 
one-month grhee period. 

. Former Premier Bulent Ecevit, leader of 
the opposition Republican People’s Party, 
. said this was the first time in diplomatic 
hlsttpy that “a country proposed to another 
. country, which had violated an agreement, to 
■ hold talks on the measures that It would take.” 

Almost, all Independent and opposition 




By Sven Simon 

Turkish Premier Suleyman Demlrel 


newspapers have accused Mr. Demlrel of 
weakness toward the U.S. by failing to put into 
force immediately the contingency plans 
drafted by experts. 

Observers feel that mounting pressure on 
Mr. Demlrel’s shaky four-party coalition 
government could touch off a serious political 
crisis In Turkey leading to more trouble for 
U.S. -Turkish relations. 


By Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

If the U.S. is forced out of Its Turkish 
military bases, the Pentagon would be faced 
with limited alternatives: 

• A "fallback” to the Mediterranean Sixth 
Fleet for the Importanlintelllgence-gatherlng 
functions currently undertaken in Turkey. 
The U.S. already maintains' such functions In 
the SlxthjFleet. 

• Greater use of intelligence "overflights” 
throughout the Mediterranean region. 

• Moving intelligence activities from Tur- 
key to West Germany, Italy, or Greece. Crete, 
for example, Is considered a perfect site for a 
large and relatively secure intelligence base. 

West Germany, however, is a long way from 
the south central Soviet Union, and there is 
concorn shout tho long-term role of Italy in 
NATO, given recent electoral gains by Italy’s 
Communist Party. 

Turkey, angered ot the continuing congres- 
sional arms embargo, has announced that the 
status of U.S. installations in Turkey might be 
changed if the embargo Is not lifted within 30 
days. Congress imposed the embargo Feb. S, 
because U.S. military supplies were used In 
the Turkish landing on Cyprus last summer. 

Though Pentagon officials are reluctant to 
comment publicly in detail about the present 
Turkish bases, with some 7,000 U.S. troops 


stationed at roughly 25 installations through- 
out that nation, it is known that the troops 
have, basically, logistics, training, and In- 
telligence-gathering roles. 

Pentagon officials see Turkey as a vital key 
to the NATO defense line in southern Europe 
since Turkey shares a southern border with 
the U.S.S.R. and is sandwiched between the 
Mediterranean, where both the Soviet and 
U.S. Navies have active fleets, and the Black 
Sea, which berths a sizable Soviet home fleet. 

In addition, the supersecret U.S. In- 
telligence monitoring equipment In Turkey Is 
believed to glisten In” on all major internal 
Soviet communications in the central and 
south central Soviet Union. 

Given the reopening of the Suez Canal, and 
the Soviet interest in establishing Indian 
Ocean refueling ports, such as Berbers in 
Somalia, Borne Pentagon officials believe the 
U.S. surveillance posts In Turkey are more 
Important than ever. 

The U.S. intelligence-gathering commu- 
nications post at Karamursel Is believed to be 
one of the most, sophisticated of Us type 
operated by the U.S, 

For Its part, the Turkish military Is consid- 
ered vital for NATO's southern flank. That 
formidable military establishment, operating 
on an annual $1 billion budget, consists of an 
Army of 365,000 personnel In 20 divisions, a 
Navy of 40,000 and a 48,000-man Air Force with 
260 combat aircraft. 


Syria’s stand disappoints Kissinger 


By Dana Adams 8chmidt 
Staff correspondent of •. 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Secretary of State Heijry A. Kissinger 
groping toward new peace moves on the 
Middle East chessboard picked up a pawn 
called Syria, studied it carefully and put U 
back. 

The Syrian pawn was not willing to move, he 
concluded, after an extra session of talks, over 
breakfast, with Abdel Halim Khaddam, the 
Syrian Foreign Minister who had on the 
previous day met President Ford. 

Meanwhile, all around the Middle East, and 
in Moscow other moves were in the making in 
this strange chess game in which the chess- 
men all have wills of their own. 

The Syrians, It seems, are willing to make a 
small move, toward an interim settlement on 
the Golan Heights If the Israelis agree that this 
is just a step toward a big move that would in a 
final settlement restore all of Golan to Syria. 
Nothing less, as Dr. Kissinger rediscovered, 


would do. And if Syria did not get what it 
wanted there was reason to suspect that Syria 
would not condone another Interim agreement 
between Egypt and Israel. . 

For Dr. Kissinger not an altogether happy 
situation, because it might meap that In order 
io get movement on the' Sjnah front he ala? 
would have to wring from the Israelis a 
concession In Golan. 

Here are some of the other moves the 
Mideast chessmen have made of late or are 
planningtomake: 

Moscow: The Russians, who since the 
breakdown of Dr. Kissinger’s step-by-step 
mediation in March last year, . had been 
working strenuously toward an ‘Overall Ge- 
neva peace conference, have given up the 
effort. 

The reason appears to be that the Soviet 
Union could not get its Arab friends lined up 
behind an agreed position. 

That may leave the field free for Dr. 
Kissinger to make a comeback effort. But the 
extent to which the Russians will cooperate 
with Dr. Kissinger - remains in doubt. In 


addition to big arms deliveries to Libya they 
are reported to be sending Syria now elec- 
tronic equipment. 

Cairo: Increasingly at loggerheads with the 
Soviet Union, the Egyptians are more than 
ever looking to the U.S. There Booms achanoo 
thqy will give the Israelis, enough satisfaction 
In the form of something like a non-bellige- 
rence declaration to enable the Israelis to, 
move bdek from the strategic passes — If the 
U.S. can also help solve Egypt’s urgent 
economic problems. 

. Jerusalem: Premier Yitzhak Rabin and . 
Minister of Defense Shimon Peres have been ■ 
making speeches about the risks that must be 1 
taken for peace, suggesting that they are 
preparing the Israeli public for some con-' 
cessions. 

Washington: Hardening convictions are dis- 
cernible at the White House as President Fattl . 
takes a firmer grip on foreign policy; thtt 
peacain the Middle East Isa vital U.S. Intarebt 
as U is vital not to allow the Middle East to ; 
stagnate. It is the view that stagnation could 
result in War, and a new oil embargo. . 


Saudi assassination: questions remain 


By John K.'CooIey . 

Staff correspondent pf- 
The Christian Science Monitor 

. „ . - ' ' Beirut, Lebanon 

^. Execution of Prince Falsa} . lbn Musaed, . nephew and,, 
^urjorer of the late JCiM. Faisal.^ left : 

^m^iiiuestions about ,tbe King's assasdiuitiMlast :Mttrch 

• sUU unanswered. . 

v to announcing the carrying out of the capital sentence at 
IBj- the Saildl state radio in Riyadh said this . 
W u M of Faisal's conviction of , the murder, *, 

r C,1 ®Y G after Sharia < Muslim rellgloualcourt. ■ ■£. ■ ■ 

Tnitial Saudl statements about the execution mentioned no ' 
.flet^Us of the trial or of several other Saudis, Including Prince 
FaUiars driver, detained shortly after the murder to check : 

i.welf possible implication. ■’ \ 

* \ Harvey Oswald, the alleged assassin of President V 

urn? • • ■ Kettne 4y and Sirhein Btaher* Sirhan,! convicted of .' 
i. Killing Robert Kennedy, Faisal ‘lbn Mussed was first 

i' flaaertbed — in this case by; official Saudi spbketoien — as l 
rmedteUyunbaianced . : ,-f * ' . 

1 : j ^ veg tigation disclosed fw ' (had a record of . drug -, 
[conviction during hie studies at the University of Colorado. At 
east one American psychiatrist wes among those, examining *" 
jjm, Within a week Ofthemurder, tbeneW Saudi Minister of . 
State for Internal Affaire, Pirfiwe NaM appointed by Kipg [ 
Khaud. KtngFaisal’amicceasor, said Faisal ibb Musaed was in j : 
Go®esalon of his mental fadultfes.whenhe coxWnitted the;! 
garter. • . ' «; ft* ■■■•:-.■ -jy 

'. • ■ , ' . . • T ' \* * . j 

.'! .1;" 'v .i’ v 


Saudis and foreigners acquainted with Faisal ibri Musaed 
described him as an eccentric given to using alcohol, and 
drugs. Leftist Arab newspapers, notably Cairo’s weekly Rose . 
al-Ypussef, were quick to.abctise tee .Unltqd States .of 
rompli d ty. in the ktillng^Th ^^a terre^fr 

Soviet media quickly took up this refrain and accused the 
Udited States Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), prompting 
a vigorous official denial by the U.S. State Department; Some 
• Western quarters pointed to reports that Faisal ibn Musaed 
Had visited East Germany, ail unusual trip for a member of .. . 
the staunchly anti -Communist Saudi royal family. . 

f. Bqf experienced Observers of A,rab «ftalre here bdlew the 
explanation, 6f the murder pdght die ,ih purely Saudi family 
politics. Faisal ibn Masked w as reported to have been ; 
engaged once to a daughter of the late King-Skudi who was 
dethroned In 1964 and replaced by Kiiqf Faisal. ' : .• 5 f ' 

Ex-King Saud’s children were removed from kll govern- . 
ment offices and kept under survdllartte. Their trawl abroad * 
wak restricted and tjieif^ allowances cut. 

The assassin's eldest brother \ Prince Khalld ibn Musaed, . 




! "ill 




i The assassin’s eldest brother k Prince Khalld ibn Musaed, r ; - Vtf 

was killed In Riyadh In i960,, apparently by sewirity.fpr<te 8 1 . among the.trlbea jgiUl,- ended ^ prompt aefton by Priace,. 
wheihe|edagri»upofidteihte1itfeusSaudi8te:anatt^tte?^r Falid|,.nb^ tlee I^||cieL. .• Y< . • - V‘ 

stprrrt a television studio' broadcasting ia progrem toey ... • c; FirJnce'B^hd h^ads a group 'of seven bfothert of Ute. al- ; 

" considered toodSrlHg'V.. s.-.-jr v ' r ' 

‘ Soitte repMte said that' Krejlld^ Ibn Musaed led kq idtrar - pcMv KIimij 

> mnsppvnHwft dinsldent movement ..which was Sbreaainff;. Khal la’s oresetli administration. • < ■ 


conservative .dissident, rooyernent whlch : was ;,i 


' kjialM’s pirns en t admi nlstrEuitni. 
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Pyongyang 
puts out 
peace 
feeler? 

By Daniel Southerland 

Stall correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Seoul 

A North Korean declaration of eagerness to 
open talks with the South Koreans has been 
greeted with a mixture erf Interest, suspicion, 
and puzzlement In Seoul. 

But whatever Its ultimate significance, the 
Australians, who passed the message from 
North Korea to the South Koreans, obviously 
considered it worthy of serious high-level 
consideration. 

Australia's Foreign Minister, Don Willesee, 
was told by North Korean officials during a 
recent visit to the North Korean capital of 
Pyongyang that the North was anxious to open 
“meaningful talks” with the South without 
preconditions. 

Senator Willesee ended a four-day visit to 
Seoul last week after earlier traveling to 
China, North Korea, and Japan. 

After nearly two decades without negotia- 
tions, North and South Korea entered talks at 
two levels in 1972. But despite a number of 
meetings over a two-year period, the talks 
proved to be unproductive. 

Two weeks ago. North Korea indefinitely 
postponed a scheduled Red Cross meeting 
with South Korean representatives, thus cut- 
ting off for the time being even its lowest level 
of contact with the Seoul government. 

South Korean officials have cited this, 
among other North Korean moves, as an 
Indication that the North is not interested In 
[peace. Ttity have stressed repeatedly in 
jeettit weeks that while North Korea talks of 
-“peaceful actually is harbor* 

* Wfe! -"aggressive sdienteS” against 1 the BoUth, 








New ways 
for America 
to spy on 
Americans? 


By Louise Sweeney 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

One March night in 1973, No-Oil, Inc., a 
nonprofit organisation opposed to any oil 
drilling In Pacific Palisades, California, held a 
third birthday party with an ominous snapper 
at the end. 

First came the business meeting with over 
600 people attending, including some of the 
California legislators who support No-Oti. 
(Democratic U.S. Sens. John V. Tunney and 
AJan Cranston and Rep. Paul N. McCloskey 
(R) and Rep. Thomas M. Rees (D) are 
honorary members.) When the president of 
No-OU announced that the business meeting 
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Pholos by ChQilollo SmkowBkl, John Bilrmadlf; 

Park Chung Hee (top) with South Korean machine-gunners and Kim II Sung (bottom) with his men • 

President Park Chung Hee declared two travels was that war is not likely to break out nt the United Nations General AumfyuL 
months ago that the danger of an attack by the any time soon on the Korean peninsula. fall. • I: 


accommodation . 

ROEHAMPTON, LONDON, Furnished 
Obi. Bed-sitting room to 1st In quiet 
garden list in private house inc. 
washroom. WC, CH, CHW & elec, 
use o( K & B, garden, garage & 
phone. Terms try agreement. Refer- 
ences sxch. Phone owner Ol 788 
6301, Egham 3866. or write 3 Ne- 
pean 8t., Roehampton SW16. 

accommodation 

DORKING. SURREY. Two furnished 
rooms offered buelness woman 
(preferably). ' Share kltchen/garden. 
Near station, quiet looalHy. C8M HR. 
4 Qroavenor Pi, London SW1X 7JH. 

accommodation to let 

KENSINGTON. LARGE SINGLE 
ROOM. Cooking facilities. Newly 
decorated. Near tubes and buses. 
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months ago that the danger of an attack by the 
North against the South this year was 
“greater. . .than ever before." 

The Park government has used the alleged 
threat of an invasion as a justification for 
tightening its control over domestic opponents 
in recent weeks. • 

. But Informed sources say that one of the 
. main otmctastooB ^ by, Senator WUlesee 

: tand his delegation at : the end of their recent 


This is a view that also has been expressed 
recently by top-level American military men, 
including the Army chief of staff, Gen. 
Frederick Weyand. 

North Korea and South Korea face two 
major diplomatic battlee this year, the first at 
the conference of nooaUgned; nations to be 
held In Lima, Peru, In August, and tHe Second 


Some sources In Seoul speculated IMM 
Korea’s declaration of willingness !• ty 
talks with the South Koreans may tatty 
mode with these two dlplotoslk »[■ 
frontations In mind. The North KMm 
sources say, do not want to appear In Be «ty 
of other countries to be blocking tts$$*': 
dialogue With the South. i . S 


India mounts urgent oil hunt 


. By MarcusF. Fraud* 

Special to ' 

, ; ThcChHstlan Solace Monitor - ■ 

’ . New Delhi 

, India, hoping to become aelt-sufftclenl In oil 
by the l960s,js stepping up efforts to develop - 
‘ • its knpiyn reserves and to explore foe more. 

. Officials 0 f this Mtolstpy Qf pelroleum and I 
; Chemicals indicate that they are In the final 
- Wages of negotiations! with a’ Japanese cop- 
v.wttmrn.Japaex,^ develop prospective rich " 
offshore oil fields in the Cauvery Basin, just 
. off India’s southeast coast. Other exploration 
and development is being done in collabora- 
. -tlon with U.S:, British, French, and Soviet 
experts, ■ . ; . 

. Negotiations with Japaex over’the Cauvery 1 ‘ 
Basin follow -.unsuccessful attempts By a 1 
Canadian grolip and.an American multina-.;- 
tiorial to secure contracts. India reportedly 
desires collaboration With d number of differ- 1 

ent nations, rather than restriction to the i 
technology of one or two, but'Japaex is said to 1 
have offered the, best terms yet . for the j 
Cauvery project, along wfth substantial yen I 
credits. 
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bdek domestic. Consumption while draining 
away scarce foreign exchange. So ONGC has 
been givdn massive new fipujUng by the 
government to find, additional domestic sup- 
plies. 

its most impressive success so far has been 
ottys diacovery qf a rich Reid off the coast of 
"Bombay; using Japanese, French, and U.S. 


MlislV 


Noeth iAfricaj from equipment. Known as Bombay High, the field 
Ptocentol IU . produced Ms fhwtoU last April, andthe hope ]g 
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therefore . cheaper to transport,' and low in 
itufur content 1 -' ImRdrtattt in a country that 
Bhdpollution mea- 


? niuipmeni, uiNLjt/ is searching for 

goi^^a indta s tt^pendaicejn i$4? v <inlv • l .hUwr : major oU Helds both offshwm and 

MJliA flf 1 Ateom <ii»aA -si a.* «' ■ «i. ' 


and. as many as 10 mlllloo tons within five 
yearns 1 ■ 

< ; jt* °wh. technical know-how and 

imported equipment, ONq<C is searching for 


:i. " ; ;'i tyAkwri W£» producing oil, and that 

: j WllK thd estabw of l t!« 

, I. -JPIJ An«^ f^aturaj -Gas Commisrioh (ONGC) Iri 
Uie government began, .exploring on its 
i Jt JA R y ?.??1 new wells .Jn ; Assam tyd In 
' / Guwat were prpdtkmg abpbi 7 mlllldn tons a 
r yw ; about ohe^hfrd of thd country’s don- 

■ . taported 

^ ff ^yty 8 ; haw.f(w^ to cut 


onshore.; prilling Is scheduled !to begin after 
curient monsoon,. In September, off the 
doast of Saurashtra. And with Soviet help 
prospecting is under way at sites in Assam, 
west Bengal, Rajasthan, Punjab, Uttar Pra- 
desh, and Tamllnadu. 

Extensive drilling operations are to begin 
later this year with U.S. help in the West 
Bengal-Orissa and KutCh basins. In both areas 
seismic studies have indicated "encouraging” 
structures. 


THE WORLD YOU SEE DEPENDS ON 

THE NEWS YOU GET f 

’ I • ’ ; 

The news you get in The Christian Science Monitor gives youa . I? 
clearer view of the world — a sense of direction instead of a . ; 

feeling of hopelessness. 

.That is because the Monitor believes there is a solution to every jV. 
world problem. Monitor news correspondents probe until they 
find solutions already working or promising steps toward . 
solutions. “ .^ 1 . • 


, If this is what you want, the Monitor is your newspapd^'^ , 
week. With its news and features in a crisp, compacf forfnat ' 
Simply use the coupon to subscribe: 


■ Rqfarenoas. Buslnass psnon pre- 
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| .CARAVANS. A SELECT SITE In B 06 - - 
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-•* ' opened. Ideal cantre for climbing. 

L k walking, boating, fishing, skiing, goll 
..and touring. HoUday vena for nlre 
with all amenttlea. Holiday vans for 
sale on or off ails. Bites available for 
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A Christian Science nurse 

g ives active support 
) healing. 


tensrve oarpet library and taating nurse plays a vital part In the healing work. Her 
•actiona. contraot oarpet a speoiai- unselfed love, practical wisdom and prayerful support 
^ — - — — all contribute to the patient's progress. 

IT.V” ghaUffed r'- For Chri8l,an Science nursing la oaring for the sick, 
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was over, he added that anyone who was a 
friend of Occidental Petroleum could leave 
before the party, celebrating the state Su- 
preme Court’s decirion to halt Occidental's 
operations in the area until the entire matter 
was resolved In the courts. 

Two No-Oil members leaving to retrieve 
something from their car outside noticed a 
middle-aged man who had been inside talking 
to the driver of a Lincoln Continental with a 
New York license plate. They checked out the 
license through the New York City Police 
Department, which said it was not registered*, 
It was one of a series of licenses not requiring 
registration, belonging to a VIP, the FBI, or 
CIA. Further checks revealed that the license 
was registered to a dummy corporation, 


which did not exist at the address given. 

This and a similar experience led No-Oil to 
ask Senator Tunney’s office — In view of 
recent newa stories about citizen surveillance 
— if they had been on former President 
Richard M. Nixon’s "enemies" list or If they 
are now on any governmental surveillance 
list. Senator Tunney has flies full of letters 
from other concerned citizens worried about 
government surveillance. On June 23, he 
began hearings on one aspect of the problem, 
the government’s covert role In developing 
surveillance technology to spy on Americana. 

To do H he Is melding two Tunney com- 
mittees in unique joint hearings: his judiciary 
subcommittee on constitutional rights and his 
subcommittee on science and technology. 


hairdressers 
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ROSS 

and 

CROMARTY 

If MUIR HOUSE 

• 

Dingwall 3% miles. Evanton 3 
miles. Inverness 25 miles. 
Facing south with magnify 
cent views over Cromarty 
Firth, Handsome stons-bullt 
house containing on three 
floors 3 reception', 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. Se- 
cluded In easily kept gardens 
comprising mainly shrubs 
and trees Including many un- 
usual varieties; In alt approx. 

2 ft acres. Additional land If 
desired. 

Further particulars from 

W. & J. Burness, W. S. 

02 HIGH STREET 
Invergordon, Roas-ahjr* 

(Tel. 034981 2131) 
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DON. % sera lovely woodland set- 
ting, 5 beds, 2 reospts, cloakroom, 
gao ..C.H, oarage carport, .34,000 
pounds ffeahoki. SuNabfe. conversion- 
two flats. 08M HW 4 Qroavenor PI., 

' London 3W1X7JH. 

VILLAGE NEAR SEA. Well bum S 
bedroomad detaohed home In oul de 
aac. Lovely productive garden with 
paddock. In all 1 H sores. 1 mile BrW- 
port B us. 24,000 pounds. Blos- 
soms, Bothonhampton, Brldport, 
Dorset. Tel. Brldport 2088: 
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BETWEEN WEYBRIDGE & WOKING. 
Unique family house. 5 Beds. (4 with . 
basins) all with oupbds. 2 Rees. Ftt- 
- ted kit. o/fi. acre. gdn. Nr. station, 
14 hr. London. 37,800 pounds. Phone 
Byfleet 43413. 


COBHAM - SURREY - ENGLAND. 
Nr. Claremont and Fen Court 
Schools. 4 yr. old home In peaceful 
country lane. 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, lounge/dlnlng room, study, 
superb kHohen/breakfaatroom, utility 
room, cloakroom, double garage, 
gas-lired heating, attractive Pi aore 
garden. 48,000 pounds. Sharpies, 
Halllford, Milas Lana, Cobh am 
(phone Cobh am 6373). V 
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CLERICAL ASSISTANCE WANTED 
for school. Part tfme. 38 Saaradale 
Villas. Kensington, WB. 01 937 7597. 


offices -to 1st 

OUTSKIRTS OF ZURICH. SWITZER- 
LAND. Floor ol harmonious house 
swafte Immediate new tenant: 4 of- 
fices. 8w. Fr. 1840.—. with bathroom, 
large terrace, garden view, qulat. 
Near public parking tot, poet, bus, 
railway station. Please call: 01 65 46 
81. BUEROS ZU VERMIETEN IN 
HARMONISCHEM HA US am Sladl- 
rand von ZOrloh wartet Etage drl- 
ndand ant neuen Mlefer: 4 BUros, 
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ser Terraasa, Gartanalcht, nihlg. 
NShe Parkpiatz, Post, Sub, Bahnala- 
tlon. Zoilikon Rufen Sle bllte an: 01 
8B 46 81. 
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BILINGUAL SECRETARY. Arts grad- 
uate completing bflngual En- 
giish/Frenob aacratarlar training 
seeks employment French speaking 
Europe or Canada from September. 
CSM HT, 4 Qroavenor PL, 8W1X 
7JH.. 

HOME - & GARDEN MAINTENANCE. 
London Area. Contract work consid- 
ered. No job loo small. John TaleMII. 
Telephone 01-373 4477, Room 505 
(evenings). 

MAtviRE SIUuEnt TEACHER. Nur- 
sery nurse trained, seeks dally Nan- 
nie poet. Central London. From July 
7th to August let. Telephone 01 340 
0310. 


SMALL PREMISES REQUIRED |0 
lease or. purchase for use as a Read 
Ing Room In Hastings Town Centra. 
Details, Clerk F.C.0.8. Hastings A BL 


POBTE A hEPOUHVOlR: Premiers 
Egtao du Christ, Solentlste, OenOve, 
oheroha oonoterge pour eglfee at dt- 
pandonoea: bon salalre et apparte-' 
mant ft deposition: date d'enfree k 
converdr. Ecrlre seo ratal re de 

I'kgUM, 8 Blvd. das Phlloaophea, 
GBoftve. . 


Leonards-otvSea, 
Ings, Sussex. 


SrrvwrhJN, 


m 


Management Recruitment Ltd 

A member of (hr Xced ExiKulivc Group 


8Cent0 K>nga River. 935 aores Christian Solencs Center, Boston, MA, U.S.A. 02115*’ 
gWiuntofCiini ■ 

^,370 a°rea irrigated pasturo. Committee for Great Britain and Ireland 
Mwpjff noom SOB. Arundel House, 13 Arundel Street 
* gy 3i., Boa ion, ma 0211 C u.s.A. Strand,^ London, ENGLAND WC2R ^PX\ V t 

' jj ynlno tervlces ' EQUalx>o^iiunrtv emniovee. .v Jk, 

rSTrajI CLBAfliNQ : 


n 01-680-7747 6226/7/8 BEXH1LL-ON-8EA, aunu< yiuuuu nmnwo,, ncni 

S««f 3n Window. General floor flat, 2 bedrooms, living room, Nairobi summer 

J^uwinn, Paint Washing Interior, Ex- usual offices, double , glazing, ga- staff< Private sa 
gnor. Peflorattone, oto. rage, small garden. CSM HP, 4 Children weldoi 


ground NAIROBI, KENYA. House available 
i room, Nairobi summer and autumn With all 


dr esamlkln 

D0RI3 PU8EY. 


rage, small garden. C8M HP, 
Qroavenor, PLi London. 8W1X 7Jt 


tlgtYClass dress- Kdt to 


staffi Private saferla. to game parks. 
Children welcome during holldaya. 
Inclusive rales within Kenya from 


6100 per person each day. For de-, 
taHe • contact T^ette. Safaris, Sher- 


RENT, ' AUGUST, 6-rm. apl. wood Farm, Hartley Wltnsy. t&mp- 
Road ^ U 8Ti. R c^ ell r»? J 3 ^ 1 v#d8 y W28 OTOOff). Mme. Josselln, 9. rue *Mre. England. Sox 43808. Nairobi 
6w,n ®< w 13 Tel.: 01- Royer CoBard, 76006 Paris (6uarttor Itonye. y «-f ... - -T;, 


876 1688. 

employment sgsnHs^ 


rxuniVE SEARCH A tCLECIION CONSULTANTS 
— ■ — . I 

Our client Is a substantial and profitable private 
company providing an office planning and consul- 
tancy service. Their growth has been impressive 
and. they are now going to make 2 senior appoint- 
ments to ensure that*thls progress is maintained.. .... - 

Marketing Executive; 

Central London Up (q £8 f 000 + berieflts- 

He will be responsible foj* bpth ssfeS and ntyrftedmj ’;. 


40 and a pension, life assurance, oar and other 
benefits will be provided. He must be director 
-material. Ftyf. MA004 

Management Consultant 

-GentfalXondon- 1 Up to£8,0df>+l^8flts 


If hotels and nenai 

Terrace, London. W.2. Telephone 
01-727 0681 or 01-228 1826, A very 
oomlorteble bed end breakfast only 
'hotel. Full oenlral heating. New Ken- 
atogton Gardens, Payawatw/ 
Oueansway lube stations. Single 
from 4.86 pounds. Double a from 7.95 
pounds, fully Inoluflve of b/feat aiid- 
iax. All rooms with t/phone end ra- 
dlo. Brochure Airmailed, 

Wffloorr- "WALl HbYei:- 

Bournemouth. Family run 8 unB-, 
'censed. Near town centre 8 sea- 
‘IronL Garden with heated awtmmlrig 
pool. Summer 1875. Beach Bim- 
pqlow. Tel. 783050. 

WINDERMERE LAK^, "b'fSTRlOT. , 
Raymond Guekt House, Holly Road. 
Teh 2219. Small quiet comfortable. 
BAB.. Lounge. .TV. Good reasonably 
gt«Kf restaurants wtlMri walking dl*i 

Pfef. 46 bedroom's C.H. Lin. Special, 
lenpe-for reefdanfa.'.Send for bro- 

enmy,. Mr*,T) life poll, RMt^trK PWor\ 


■te 
' # 

• : W 


hwe,. Mfei’C 
fcmjgMj 


m 


Mm . 

KP0T1E8 / 

wm 


2 BEDROOM UNIT orehnDar dwell- 
ing, Qtl street parking, 120,000 Eeat- 
am Suburbs, Sydney, Australia. 
Phone 661 4070 or 31 5721 ■■ , 


pll 


Latin). Tel: 633.60, 89 .‘ . 

fiat wanted ! . 


{ton ^ E Em^i25 M A!2«S 0l 4n WORTHING AREA TO RENT. Unfur- 8^Msi*Mr 
High Sre? P S522j!?^S r iJS nbhed 8 r ®una floor j 2 bed. etc. Ge- ^ua^Vlsw*' 

BtS&l WS 5 TWT 9 385 ^q&« a 


. FALMOUTH, .CORNWALL. Bed, and' 
breekfifet, evening njeel If required. 


also flgt to let dur- 
s. Bsnlts . Court, 


tWteai 


46134/5/6. Covers efl 
Sff Ihrouohout the U.K, : 


don, BW 1 X 7JH. •• : hofne tO fthaFt 

FLAT WANTED 'TO RENT.-Prplei- ELDERLY WIDOW; I 


Park Terreoe, 
Eholind. 1 


Country 


Post Code 


h ' ■’ ' drinCs.' Weddfraa a apeoiality. Pfeeae 

si OF OHEISEA. London 53.art, for dafiSr Leisure Orlnke Ltd.. 

^ 8W,i.Te|,bl-W0383l. Aatorvon-Treht, ■ Derby. Tel: 0332.- 

*,■ Ag_Ftoral Wort t. . . • 792638. r 


ll 


range :of^ Interesting ■ noh-alcoholkj 
drinks. Weddings a speciality. Pfeeae 
esk,-for detafldr Leisure Drinks Ltd,, 


i organlsaUpfial ;atucHas for .-clients ; and appropriate 
1 0 & M‘ experience will be ■ required. Diversification 
■ IntoflenQral conRultancy ls pler^eci, The successful 
; , dandldate brpb^bly be arf eXparlericadMeria^*, ■ 

irwit OonBuItapt agM patWeen Oe arid AO ftnid. he.. 
rpu8t.be director niatoriai'A pens tori, life a^urwee 
andptl^brbenefite wmk$ pfwkfdd.;; Fief; AfA 903,;. . 

.,V Wr London ofUco 01S36 $91 i (24hn &&wprtrtg 
i : seiylGB) ■fQr<dn.8ppflc$tiQn fprm mjound reference 
number. Mdhegsm^nt Recruitment, Executive Dlvfr 
■Ktjloni 3frg 
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Palms 
greased in 
arms deals 

By Ed Townsend 
Labor correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Appeals by organized labor to limit overseas 
expansion of United States business are meet- 
ing stiff opposition from business leaders who 
say such expansion actually creates Jobs in the 
United States. 

To industry, new “shackles’ 1 on trade would 
be destructive. To unions, a continuing heavy / 
Dow o t imports would “destroy tens of 
thousands more jobs." 

The arguments are particularly heated over 
the growing role of multinational companies. 
Labor contends that these companies must be 
curbed. Industry defends multinationals and 
argues that overseas expansion of U.S, busi- 
ness should be encouraged. 

Proposals now before Congress would 
amend the Trade Act of 1874 to expand the list' 
of countries that qualify for duty-free ship- 
ments of 'manufactured products Into the 
United States. If adopted, as industry says 
they should be, the volume of Imports would 
Increase. 

- In trade-bill hearings around the United 
States In recent months, union officials vigor- 
ously opposed opening U.S. markets at a time 
of record U.S. unemployment. 

“Even the relatively optimistic projections 
by the Ford administration show unemploy- 
ment of six million to eight million workers 
during the next five years," AFL-CIO officials 
testified. 

In a recent statement to a House subcom- 
. - mittee studying trade legislation, the AFL- 
. i- . ■ CIO warned (fiat the American economy could 
. hot stand IheRhocMt duty-free Imports with 
"aft Unemployment rate of 8.9 percent Khe rate 
has since risen to 9.2 percent) because It 
would inevitably mean further losses of jobs. 

“Production cutbacks have been occurring 
In virtually every type of manufacturing but* 
particularly in those industries where imports 
from low-wage countries have been rising in 
recent years," the statement said. * 

Between i$87 Arid 1973, imports of maiiufac- 

- lured goods from developing natloitaj those 
that tariff revisions would benefit most, rose 
to more than $8 billion, more than the total 
Imports of all products from those countries in 

1967. Wages in the developing Countries are 
generally lower than in the Urilted States — 

- for example, $l.6Q a.day in Haiti, 25 cents an. 

‘ hour In Colombia, and $60 a month in Brazil. 

According to the AFL-CIO, the Imports 
from these countries were often produced In 
the plants of U.S. multinational firms which 
were ^encouraged to epftond a^rpad by. a 
combination pi U.S. an,d foreign ^ incentives 
that benefited them In taxes, labor costs, and 
bt|i ( 6pfset0 rs,. ; 

1 “The; end result *1 b ihat. the multinational 
• companies prosper,: the Workers -are ex* 
plotted, and the U.S. consumer pays virtually 
— 4he same price as on U.S.-made goods. For 
million of Americans, ih$ ipsa is even greater 

\ti 'their Jobs, ^ 

‘ thcbbaS of 

(-.' I Geri^al Electid^V Jakes at sharply . opposed 
....position: ? f To prgpe : that, the: . government 
; : should beputtlng shackles on curmultinaUo- 





Qlrl diving Into a swimming pool. Sudbury, MaaaaahuieUa By Barth J, Fatkonbarg, stall photographer 

Hot summertime weather has arrived In- the United States 


New York City sheds wool 
and surplus property 


Fight over | 
exports j 
warms up ! 

Senate studies fees j 
paid by U.S. firms j 

By Rulirit P.IJey I 

Staff cotTospondentof 
The Clu-lstain Science Mwilior , ! 

The spreading Semite 
arms sales by U.S. ^^MurersfofJl 
nations is dealing with a priiw teue ^i 
much money did the ilrn^ m [ 
agents to sell their weapons? ! 

Accompanying that question no stray 1 * 
others the Senate subcommittee » g, 
national corporations, chaired by Senlhd 
Church (D) of Idaho, expects toast me® 
witness, Lt. Gen. Howard M. Fish: - 

• How much of that money was for kgcl 

mate payments — and how muchforMai: 
foreign officials to get them to ce eft 
buying American-made weapons? In boh? 
earlier this month Northrup Copcro 1 
admitted paying $450,000 to an agent I oSk! 
Arabia, intended to lie used lo bribe tnW 
generals. : 

• To what extend did the Pentagon rib 
Stale Department know nbout bribe* di'. 
arms makers were using them to sell ft 
weapons? If they knew, why did they l ■. 
nothing lo forbid them? If they dldnolto 
why did they not monitor the firms' idMe 
more closely? 

General Fish, director of the Peolsgs. 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, need 
gave the subcommittee a Pentagon -ecn?i 
list of amounts major U.S, Armsniileflb, 
given their foreign agents abroad In teak, 
large sales of the! r weapons lo other ndte j 
* Reports circulating (n Washington 
1 that General Fish told (he subcooap&W 
$200 million was paid agents 
contracts. Slnco this amount U iqteK 
Include only largo sales, tho comiWm J- 
will want lo know approximately hw W 
tho full total would be; U that *® t 
estimated. _■ . ; j 

Tho Internal Revenue Sente J 
announced It had assigned 300 extewj .* 
prolie abqul no large corporalloni wm 
suspected to have mado Illegal donates 
foreign officials or campaign donaUcW’ 

The Fish report is the first P ubllcp1 ”2 
of partial confirmation of the. charge 
this monlh by Sen. Charles H. 

Illinois, a subcommittee member, 
evidence leads to the belief" IMJJJJJ 


.;. .. . . By George Moneyhun 

Staff correspondent of . 

• •. • . . i Th^ghrisUa^ScienceMonltftr 

This Is no time & pul) tbewoolover the eyes 
of, bydget^qn Mipua Ne>y Yorker,8: The city Is 


-.K 1 ?• 1 /*• f i • 

iitir 


' . Progr^ is wV-destructiw 1 ’ , he* says.. More 
1 • Wlbn -U^-tebs now depend . on 

' i V * - every added bllUon 

’ " ? rw ^ aS , ab ^ lt W.oOb addi- 

’ ; Mly Jp^^bntends-: that' the! U.S. Cannot 
■ Qrtjoy the advantages 61 ItygroWlngexpoH 
; t^aririt Without- allowing .ft* ojtry of foreign 
■ ‘ ;r old-fashloneid notion that tbe 

:< V S: j tan ,bvUd erinployTne4t at home by 
. ; j.snutting out Imports and preventing overseas 

; expansion 6f;;lI.S. -based oopap&riles Js a job- 
' ■ ; destroying theory/' Mr; Jones says. 

. • . * •> i - i. ;• .; •: r ■ . . 


; dity o/ficiais Werd 'hbt at' all .'she^pish in 
Ahnoundriig that New YorkCiJy now limiting 
wqol to help fill its debated' coffers. On June 
16,- the Municipal Service 'Administration 
auctioned off '827 pounds of ungraded, un- 
. washed sheep wool to the highest bidder. , 

T of 

HemthTa woUrbOft tabofalory were' recently • 
'^neai^d, With- Cafch animal Involuntarily tlo- 
nattqg & tO tq;pounds qf>oOl to the city. The 
la^Aftlhials, used forexpcrlmenlfd purposes, 

, are clipped once p yeaif, . 

Ofticlals'fit the Municipal Servica^ Adminis- 
tration explain that Mayor Abraham D. 
Became hks ordered all city govehimeht 
departments to trim their staffs and services, 
sparing nd effort to save money for the city. • 

,' AS a result, th6 Municipal Service Admlnls- 
i tratlon has become something of a giant pawn 
sniftp, trying to sell off a host of now excess 
Items. For Instance, the city is about to sell 
200,000 pounds of aluminum scrap that has 
been salvaged from leftover street-light poles. 
The poles became excess when new hlgh- 
intenslty lamps were Installed. The aluminum 
scrap can be melted and reused. 


The city also auctions off meat scraps from 
the kitchens of hospitals, schools, and other 
Institutions , . The scraps' are boiled down and 
used as fat. SeUing at 8 cents a pqund, thb last 

batch went for $18,000. . 

■ | | • p, . I*i " » "•>' Y * 

,NeW yoA Qlty slap is In the animal-selling 
Du si ness,, auctioning off a number'' of its city 
zoo residentasuch as a huge bison (which sold 
for $6p0), leopards; Jaguars, a baby skuhk 
called “Sweet,” and a guinea pig that went for 
$ 2 . 10 . ' 

»;..•• .- 1 

• ; 9 ! ty/y»lU used vehicles • 

.^iwludyag .IbiwusJnea , ni» engines (most '20 
yehra bid or older) , police cars, dump trucks, 
lawn mowers, and police scooters. ' 

By Car. the biggest money-maker Is excess 
real estate. 

Old school buildings, browns tones, fire 
houses, and Vacant lots sold for $1.6 million on 
May 28. In June, 410 buildings and vacant lpta 
were expected to bring in $3 million In what 
officials call the biggest sale of city-owned 
real estate in a decade. Ip recent years, city 
real estate in a decade. In recent years, city 
real estate has brought $7.5 million annually, 
but this year Mayor B^ame has set $15 million 
as his target. 

The city’s wool income pales in comparison, 
but the mayor Is not about to shut the gate on 
any savings at this point. 


Corporation was "Involved In 
tides in the trade. 1 The £ ) ° cun I®S!L 
subcommittee's possession revp “ 
rop copies its sales- promotion 

other* . . .Northrop is a case sWfi - 

afraid not an isolated case.” Jggi^e 
■ Senator Percy was 


torfeign officials. In the ^ 0T ^ uda c ctf 
. specifically said Swiss and Ber m * 

rations of "unknown slocWioi 
wived, plus "uncontrolled 
the company did not wish to 
The subcommittee to eX ^, 
lo Investigate the overseas 
, . Lockheed -r 

rtiaker which long has been onea^ .-^ 
lrif gesi defense contractor. Alw^ji 
been made that Northrop’s sales ^ 
some cases parallel 
has sold iUhas never paid bri®? ", 
acceptance of its armarnente. 

Cruiser sold for scrap! 
Los Angeles to keep 

By the Associated Pr^s ^ ^ 

Only the ship's bell Is going to 
the famous cruiser that Los Angaj®*- ; ; 
paid for with an $80 million bond ojji 
The final voyage of the USS 
be to the scrap yard. The fate 
a local Terminal Island scrapptos J 
the purchase recently ashigh bitwe ■. • 
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Turkey’s new poppy crop 
watched closely by U.S. 


By Lucia Mouat 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Will any of Turkey's upcoming poppy crop 
leak off into the old Illicit channels and add to 
the burden of America’s drug-enforcement 
effort? 


That is a question clearly on the mind of U.S. 
narcotics officials here, but they are careful to 
make no predictions. 

Their stance during this critical period of 
late June and July when pods are dried and 
collected for processing is rather one of 
diplomatic watching and waiting. 

Just as before the 1973 ban on poppy 
growing in Turkey, all of the new crop — 
50,000 acres this summer — is intended for 
legal medical use. Still, in the early 1970s 
enough Turkish opium detoured into the illicit 
market to account for an estimated 80 percent 
of the U.S. heroin supply. 


This time, U.S. sources stress, the situation 
Is markedly different: 

• Turkish farmers are no longer allowed to 
make pod incisions themselves and to scrape 
off the gum that flows out of the pods. Instead, 
the uncut pods will dry on the stalk and be sold 
whole for factory processing directly into 
morphine, skipping the opium state. 

• Seventy-five teams of five men each are 
on the lookout for field violations in the seven 
provinces In which poppies legally are being 
harvested, and U.S. Indications are that each 
plot has been twice inspected already. 

• The price being paid the farmers for their 
pods Is considered a good one and the United 
Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Control Is 
standing by with a special contingency fund in 
case further price supports are needed. 

• West European narcotics officials, often 
accused of being too casual in years paBt, are 
watching as intensively as the- Americans this 
time for leaks. Germany, FYance, Belgium, 
and increasingly, Italy, have been ex- 
periencing a rising drug-abuse problem of 
their own. “They’re apprehensive and 
girded,” observes oneU.S. source. 

Whether or not there Is any Turkish 
slippage this time around Is not expected to be 
known until late fall or winter since some 
white heroin from pre-ban days may well still 
be in the pipeline. 

Turkey recently has repeated its pledge 
of lest July to resume poppy production In a 
way that "will not cause even the smallest 


harm to mankind. Just within the last two or 
three weeks Turkish Inspection teams, check- 
ing actual poppy fields against those granted 
growing licenses, found and destroyed 170 
illegally grown plots.” 

Although the U.S. heroin supply briefly ran 
short on the East Coast after the Turkish ban 
and the number of addicts seeking treatment 
stepped up sharply, Mexican “brown” heroin, 
distinct in its vinegarlike odor as well as its 
color, quickly moved in to fill the gap. 

By official estimates, based on the number 
of seizures, Mexico is the source of more than 
two-lhirds of the U.S. heroin supply. But 
Mexican officials are credited by their U.S. 
counterparts with making a Vigorous, steady, 
and effective effort to eradicate poppy fields 
wherever they can find them. The United 
Slates has contributed $15 million to the effort 
in the last three years. Relying heavily on 
aerial detection of hill plots, Mexico expects to 
have 30 aircraft devoted to full-time narcotics 
policing by 1S7Q. 

Although U.S. narcotics efforts inter- 
nationally have focused on developing aware- 
ness of the harm narcotics trafficking can do 
to other countries as well as to the United 
States, Washington is keenly aware that the 
problem -is one of curbing demand as well as 
supply. Burma alone, for instance, produces 
roughly eight times enough opium to meet the 
demands of U.S. heroin addicts. 

Both Drug Enforcement Administration and 
State Department sources say despite strong 
and widespread publicity recently that the 
U.S. drug-abuse problem Ib worsening, It is 
not nearly as bad a situation as it was during 
the peak abuse period of the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. 

Estimates are, for instance, that only about 
five to six tons of heroin content are getting 
past U.S. borders each year as compared with 
about twice that amount four years ago. 
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Mozambique: a nation is born 


scheduled for one year after the next party 
congress. But the congress is not expected to 
meet soon, since officials have already said 
FRELIMO must "polltitclze the masses" 
first. 

Humphrey Tyler reports from Cape Towu: 
The transfer of sovereignty by the Portuguese 
In Mozambique has had a traumatic effect on 
South Africa. Suddenly there are new black 
neighbors right on South Africa’s doorstep. 

And not only Is the new state black; it Is 
avowedly Marxist, and has a tough guerrilla 
army that has been hardened in a long war. 

The two countries share hundreds of miles 
of buahland boundary. On one side is Africa's 
wealthiest industrialized power. On the other 
is an exceptionally poor agricultural country 
with 80 percent of the population Illiterate. 
How are they going to get along? 

The answer Is that an open confrontation 
would suit neither. Mozambique relies on 
South Africa for more than 75 percent of its 
foreign-exchange earnings, including some- 
thing like $120 million a year that has been 
paid in gold as wages for Mozambique men 
who work in South African mines. 
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Crowds hall Independence 


Machine to sniff out people 
trying to sneak Into Britain 

By Reuter 

Lopdon 

A sniffing machine, designed to detect 
illegal Immigrants hidden in trucks, 1 b being 
tested at Southampton docks on Britain's 
south coast, a government spokesman says. 

The machine, dubbed "the sniffer,” is the 
size of a large electric typewriter. It works by 
pushing a probe Into the cargo area of the 
truck, which registers any carbon dioxide 
given off by humans. 


In addition, it Is South African trade that 
keeps the two main Mozambican ports of 
Lourenco Marques and Beira going, the South 
African railways that keep transport moving 
inland, South African money that will provide 
about $90 million a year soon for power from 
the Cabora Basse hydroelectric plant, and — 
until recently — South African tourists, who 
have provided many more millions each year 
for hotels and resorts along the lovely, palm- 
fringed Mozambique coast. 

Without dangerously hurting its economy 
Mozambique simply cannot afford to give all 
this up, and it is clear that various economic 
arrangements are already being made dis- 
creetly between the two countries, although 
formal diplomatic relations have lapsed. 

For South Africa, economic conMderations 
do not weigh nearly so heavily. It suits South 
African Industrialists to eipp] oy between 
100,000 and 120,000 Mozambique mlheworkers, 
but they are not essential, nor is the power 
from the Cabora Bassa dam, although It will 
be useful. 

For South Africa a proper friendly relation- 
ship with Mozambique could be invaluable In 
terms of South African attempts to come to 
reasonable terms with the other black nations 
of southern Africa. It Is a delicate balance of 


Interests which has produced a situation that 
the two sides have approached so far with the 
utmost discretion and care. Ultimately the 
stakes could be very high for both of them. 


★ Super-K 


With respect to Turkey, the essential fact Is 
that the Turks have been as considerate as 
possible for Dr. Kissinger end, while threat- 
ening to close American air bases, have In fact 
given Dr. Kissinger all the time they dare (In 
face of Turkiah public opinion) to make his 
arrangements in the Congress. The appear- 
ance of a confrontation between Ankara and 
Washington is more visible than real . 

With respect to Israel, Dr. Kissinger Is 
getting some results. The Israeli Government 
has finally softened its position on on Interim 
settlement with Egypt — a little. The soft- 
ening Is I&s than Dr. KisHlnger -Wants and 
needs.' But at leftist, there Is some softening — 
perhaps just barely enough to permit Dr. 
Kissinger to go back to the Egyptians In 
another round of attempted peacemaking. 

Dr. KlssLnger Is the most world-traveled 
Secretary of State In U.S. history. He now is 
beginning to know his own country — not yet 
as well as the outside world, but much better 
than before. 


Remembering Wimbledon 


After all, he had been Minister of Sport in the 
Vichy Government. 

The winner was another Frenchman, the 
giant Yvon Petra. Ironically he had played In 
the French final two years before in Paris, at 
almost the exact moment when the British and 
Americans and Free French were hitting the 
D-Day beaches in Normandy. 

The Number One seed was Dinny Palls, a 
Ukable, classic-stroking Australian. But Dinny 1 
missed his connections in the underground. 
Racing to catch trains that always seamed to 


Better In' which, as the magazine American 
Lawn Tennis reported the 5ft, Bln., Aussie 
Geoffrey Brown 1 'served like a small mountain 
howitzer." (And Yvon petra of FYance took 
the match.) 

Perhaps theslmlle was an inapposite om (or 
that firs t hap^y, simllt postwar. Wimbledonl . 


Mr/ Burke WlfMnton, Amertomi novel- 
ist arid former Cambridge tennla bhie, 
pUty*drtWimbi<rionlnl84Band i948 r . 


Rated second most likely to succeed was a 
lean American called Jade Kramer, with more 
power off both wings than anyone could 
. remember, and more margin qf safety aswell; 
But he got himself an inf ected bh^id and lost 
with grace and no complaint to Drqbity. (In 
doing to he served fair ivoilce that he ‘Would be 
. .bade to win another year. and dld so in *47.) . ■ 

: , The Etapjre was weU^representod, In the . 

: draw by its; defenders bii land ahq Sea and in 
the air. Tito British press called, them Vfhe : 
. broed-ond boys”, because they still lobked 9b 
hungry. Athong them were Tony Mdttram and > 
?■ Cara Malfroy, DFC’s both as gallant in 
defeat as they hadbeen hi victory.; : . ; -j- 

; The maln (thing was that {he strawberries 
wqre blushing again,, the Devonshire cjeaip; 
was flowing. Soap was still lp. very shorj : 
»• supply, but there' Was plenty of honey .again ; 
for tea.; Ana th&f bar<jy perennial, 1 IhA Ah^n-:-' 

.; British toualnphip, w&sta (Ullblqbnri; ; . Jv. 

„ : Oh; yes, the filial '.Whs a Rue, bitfer five- 


thing, It ifc (nought that the N<tfth Koreans’ 
Russian and Chinese allies would not support 
an all-out attack. What Is feared, as one 
highly-placed American put it, is "probing 
. ana testing" of the South .Korean defenses , 
which couMleed to a dangerous escalation. 

The^ ^ United States has -about 42, ooo troops 
Stationed 1ft South Korea, wjth one U.S. Army: 
division: t)ug i In. afhwart the most likely 
• invasion corridor leading to Seoul, W South 
’^prean capital. The U.S.! also has a tactical 
'fighter, wing of phantom: jets based Ini South 
Korea along .ylth a missile command and m 
; ;p4r defense command armed with’ Sergeant; 

; Honest John, .Hawk, and. Nlke-Herculoo tote- 
silea. The Sergeant and Roqest John mtsSRi* 
<;are capable of carrying nuclear weapons. ' 
.■.-U.Si-^retary pf Defense James Schltob^ 
Igerl skid last.: week that the possibility of 
■ M tkateglc nuclear warfard could . riot be ruled 
out. U the Nftrfch Kmttois attocked Smith 

: Kcveo; Y."*’ ' 
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At two minutes before midnigkDsj . 
comes running down the empty street, sfejJ' 
slick us black satin. He runs faster DuiiL, 
bullet, faster than Clark Kent onbtenjti 
Superman, which in a way is what hsir: 
"Stop! . . . Woodwordl Stop!" hejAft 
. Volvo that noses nut of tiro Washington 
and speeds up l fit h St reel . - ■ 

Yelling and running, he finally utdxjfk , 
ear at a light , his wards tumbling owlhafk 
opens the door; "Out of the bluel Ouleifakr. 
car door I bluo!" as he jumps into theirai* 
startled Robert Hertford. ■ 

The gray Volvo swings arowd i’*ft 
Hoffman, playing Washington ..jp| 'm- 
Bernstein, tells Bedford, playing^®- 
Woodward, what everyone whobtertafl 
the President's Men" knows: Btodkfjj'' 
Alex Shipley, a Tennessee assblauli^DJ 
had just telephoned Bernstein 
atwut political sahoteiir Donald 
It was the Lip that helped 
wide npen. pai l of their expose .fei 
bring down the Nixon adm.foW^'I' 
1 'ulitzer Prize for the I *osl. V-jj-J; 

Now their butt seller is being If*®® 
million film by Hubert Itedfortk**® 
prises, Inc., for Warner Brother! 
right there oil location, telling diredd’* , |: 
"Hnffniiin runs faster than 1 dvtfdji '■-I,' 

Instant audience gathers 'X 

Tills part of downtown 
night usually looks as if the city 
humming with an instant audlenwpmK 
bystanders. It is -74 degrees, 
the scent of chlorine from bdg* ^sSJB 
the street down to make it 
lit like high noon from 
Parmflex camera films lake ; ^jpa 
because thu lights on the 
because some Hoffman-Redf^^V^ii 
licaliv before the dircclt^^aK^r J 
a Washington Post ruraji 

So Dustin HofftiM kcc {? L 
. Speed!" shouts director 
• the iVolvo; Hoffman barrels down 
eighth take, legs pumping. 

. matter. Wfct-fe he thinking aJjMl 
such fierce, cCndenlraled ewr 
"When Pip 

tehee, timing a certain 


(Top fran)e) Robert Re<! ,c S^ 
(right); (center frame) ,rt '=®||l 
Redford, Jason Rob^rd* fl® 
Jack Warden, dlraptor'Alf^HB 
Dustin Hoffman 
behind the cartiera : 

Photos by Stanley Trtllck and L«al8 
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Arab world seizes opportunities 


Riding crest of power, its 
people strive for better life 
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By John D. Moorhead 

Business and financial writer of The Christian Science Monitor 


Thinking in shorthand about Arab nations, 
many of us quickly tick off the power of oil 
riches, and then hostility to Israel . 

Thinking In longhand, one may see differ- 
ent, fascinating colors and shapes. 

Several Arab nations indeed are oil-rich, 
and they are being guided Into a financially 
powerful future by highly educated and 
sophisticated native sons. . 

Those lands favored with, great pools of 
petroleum are far from alike, however: They 
range from Saudi Arabia, with its Immense 
stretches of desert, to tiny KJuwait, where the 
per capita income Is 15,000 yearly and every 
citizen Is guaranteed a government job. And 
some Arab nations have little or no oil. 

Militancy against Israel is one of the threads 
sewing Arab politics together, but It takes 
widely varying forms, from, stridency to 






in Egypt, for instance, the date Egyptian 
troops crossed the Suez Canal in the last Arab- 


Israeli war (Oct. 6, 1978) is remembered as a 
day of honor. Yet at a recent Cairo demonstra- 
tion, crowds chanted to President Sadat: 
“Hero of the crossing, where is our break- 
fast?" Arabs face problems other than Israel. 

In Jordan, politically agile and competent 
King Hussein heads a remarkably stable 
' government which is trying to build a thriving 
economy In the rump of his country left to him 
and move toward a solution for the aching 
problem of Palestinian refugees, 

Seddam Hussein, Vice-President of Iraq, 
Illustrated another view In a recent magazine 
interview: “The main and most Important 
struggle is the liberation of Palestine, after 
which follows democracy for the masses." 

Economic and military conflict grabs head- 
lines, but the Arab Middle East comprises 
much more. It has rjch treasures of antiquity, 
'a;'. striking, physical beauty ' — and peoples 
striving for a better life, with oil money or 
without, 


Hilton Hotel In Abu Dhebl 


By Qordbn N, Copvorae, chiel photographer 
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Egyptians pre clearing paths through their complex maze of trade laws to entice foreign Investors 
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By John 6 . Young. (MUtfl 
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Egypt moves to attract Western capital funds 

> -; v"v 0 : V - i- . exporting —a complicated era impatient with the government's slowness economic discontent arising 

Vi: cflta tyft tePWAr to alleviate their lot, has also led to drafting ot sacrifices for defense: no let 
; * > : -the CntflrtiftoScU^M of Bgyptlan and fcrelgtt fltoa&e fryfag Id do - J new laWB.'fo fight corruption (the “bak- of Egypt's gross national pro 
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Cairo 

After more than 20 years of operating under 
a kind of socialism, Egypt has opened its doors 
(o foreign investors and is welcoming Western 
capital, hoping,. that .permanent peace with 
. Israel may come soon tp encourage the Inward 
flow-- v V 

Following the liberal isatfon Measures an- 
> hpupced since theOctober, lfira, Are^Isftieli 
war, :. the Egyptian' government of 1 prime 


business here. Also to be simplified are 
customs and currency regulations, which 
have already been eliminated for the new free 
economic zones In the Suez Canal Zone. 

Moves are also planned to develop a parallel ‘ 
or.Vtree" currency market. Business is still 
complicated by existence of two exchange 
l!ate8 1 , ‘n6rmat ,, Md ,, tourist;’ 1 

Interest rates oft bank deposits may also be 
boosted and new encouragements offered to. 
commercial ' banking and to Increase cent 


war, ..the Egyptian' government of 1 Prime , boosted and new encouragements offered to 
; J MlnisterMamdouh SalemilhstaUed by PreSi-. commercial 'banking and to increase cent 
?\ dent Sadat in. AW 1; in May' apprised d new •; petition between the. public and private eco* 
Series flf decree* which further improve th$;:ndntic rectors. ; 

; ^;:hd^ : f(|r:lttye^,.'; m ; - ; ■; . ff lie. Wave of popular discontent sparked by 
• One ; of them ( grant* to, Egyptian Capital : Strikes, and demonstrations, especially : in 
- transferred from abroad the same Concessions ; January and March, 1075, of underpaid work- 
•* v; as those.accorded to ATebamt foreign capital . 

^ydsfrtiiiEgypjtr ;V 1 . 

; , ;4; This Is aimed at bringing home andputttng 4 mm .... ,• V. ... 


sheesh" or commission system of payoffs and 
kickbacks still needed In many areas to 
accomplish anything quickly with a civil 
servant or in a public office), 

Tax evasion: a universal pastime in Egypt, 
.Is to be made, a felony, punishable by 
:* imprisonment, President Sadat has promised 
that ‘■parasitic'' incomes from letting of 
property at .abusive rates, Importing at' ex- 
..cesBlye commissions, and subcontracting will 
• be restricted.. . 

. > President Sadat's removal of former Prime 
Minister Abdel Aziiz Hegazi and his replace* 
ment with Mamdouh $alem, a career police 
; officer, in mid-April, were seen by most 
Egyptians as a reflection of the social , and 


economic discontent arising from cootM 
sacrifices tor defense: no less Ihanw^ 
of Egypt's gross national product 
war effort agoinBl Israel. , 

Whereas, Mr. Hegazi, a former ««#*• 
considered to be a technocrat rall y S 
politician, had been concerned with pj®* 
planning for much of hla career, JR*, 
rose through the ranks of the police (ertfc ' 
Though oil, industry and tourko^M 
earn needed foreign currency for 
Egyptian! would appreciate far 
decent telephone service, 
buses, electricity supplies whlwjj 8 
frequently interrupted by ovwl^®^ 
water that does not run brown fromw 1 ^ 
;and an end to shortages of yiUl 
cooking oil, beans, rice, and evepMPv 4 ^ 
of bread, to aay nothing of melt and ... 


^vtp wirk an wij mated $170 mijli ofi, inEgy pUart P , 0yp| 
Fresef . iipfyorifk' plgmoed j. ;; ; r^ f . 4..-> . - gy 


to liberate its women 


. ; , Aqofher neW measure gives Egypt^s prlivatd ■ 
’ * secior Complete freedom tp Import goods frdni 
. ^road;lh^gh : the iro|x^U permit^ fbr tf* - 
• time being Will, be - only those' which 1 the 
' government and public Companies are already, 
to Import 

In June, the government was considering 
additional moves to codifyjMl laws deal! 


• 'ByDsbOfMiMasqa 

- : ; : .0i Special to ! i v f . ■- . •: 

1 ■’ '-Y. : V Csbo 

Alaha Rateb, Egypt’s only Woman Cabinet 
minister, is the driving fqrce behiiid a growing 
popular movement to put an end to traditions 
as deep-bedded as the pyramids themselves. 
For well over, a thousand years, Egyptian 


and wqmen, than ever t 
Moetof all,*!* pottft 
In President $adat. ‘ 


i F resid^. Preavtent, 


*2^ ■ j 1 ^ t PU^. through' into ■ and women, than ever bMg£PRRi 

legislation a sleeping, revision: Of Egypt'*' ■ Most of all, she *• 

family law: She proposes to. abolish polygamy In President preai ^i 

altogether and to p<Winlt divorce only before * -dCd«*Si5ls determined to open every 
judge. SKe also suggests changes in the areas now closed i He 1* * 

of alimony and child custody, ; . ‘ v : enhghtft^: m^ s^ he fa P ^ 

Aisha Rateb has been waging her campaign ^ 

ever since she assumed the leadership of the 80C - . v ! i : ' . • ■ • : 

U»l M Uk4.. tkwr — — i * mm re • ,W . .. J'eeet — «■ • 
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ECONSTRUCTION AFTER DESTRUCTIOI 








For a six year period, Egyptian .oitlea, unlike the 
.-Oftwjotiany country; In thq. world, were subjected to - 
continuaus attaoks which made no distinction be- 
tween military and civilian targets, man and woman, 
church and mosque or between a military camp and 
a hospital. 

With the October War of 1973, Egypt restored its 
dignity. To rebuild what war destroyed, Egypt estab- 
lished the Ministry of Reconstruction. 

OBJECTIVES OF RECONSTRUCTION 
The Ministry shouldered the responsibility ot re- 
constructing the Canal and Sinai governorates and 
extended its task to Include deserts and coasts as 
well. 

Its main objectives In the Canal and Sinai zones 
were: 

t. Reconstructing the areas destroyed by the war ac- 
cording to the most up to date regional planning 
techniques. 

2. Retaliation of Industries in the area with a view 
of exploiting Its strategic location by establishing In- 
ternational tax free zones. 

3. Reconstructing and developing the Slnal penin- 
sula by the establishment of productive qnd service 
projects that attraot people to settle In It. Such proj- 
ects, In addition to providing a sound economic base 
and creating employment and Income opportunities, 

. will turn the Slnal desert Into a first line of defense. ;■ 

THE BEQINNINQOFPLANNINO 

1 The Ministry approved the best offers presented by 
* the foreign consultants representing 11 countries and 


contracted with the following groups: 

1. A Joint EngllBh-Amerlcan-Egyptlan group of con- 


sultants for the planning of: Port. Said. • ;• 

• 2. A j0lnt Engllsh-Amer(can-Span)8h-Egy , ptlan group 
lor tha planning of IsmaiHa. 

3. A joint EngU8h-Egyptlan group for tha planning of 
Suez. 

The firms began their work on December 1, 1974. 
Studies took into consideration the economic, agrl- 

^ cultural,- Industrial and tourism 
potentialities; estimated results of 
the Increase In population as a 
consequence of new employment 
opportunities; the areas' require- 
ments regarding services and 
public utilities; and Issues related 
to the free zones, ports, agricul- 
tural .expansion, land reclamation, tourism, entertain- 
ment' !nd development. In recognition of the Impor- 
tance of planning the area, the UN Development 
Program renderec an assistance of $4,426,300. 

. IMPLGMENTATiON 8TEP8 

. In obrnbliafnce Witb; Ipatruotlons of President Sadat' 
In the wake of the vlotoiy, steps Were takbn to restore 
normal life to Ismallla, Suez, and Port Sald during $ 
period of three years. Tha first stage was only limited 
to rapajjHG the damaged hoUsSs, hospitals, govern- 
ment offices, schools, factories,'' shops, and the grad- 
ual functioning of public utilities. - - : . . 

Oh June 5,1 974, ’• the Implementation Pf this first 
", 8ta 9® b®gan. President Bpdat visited the area and Is-’ 
jued ^hl8 order 

In the flelj^ of reconatructlbr^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
suoH abilities were proven In the field of combat. 

: The Ministry of Reoonstruotlon mobilized effortB td • 
> flaj-fy.out the order; Teams of technicians, and work-: 

-. ; ere marched^ to the area. Mo re /than 65,000. housing; 
.;Unttai:2pqlt9b6ol8, 50. hospitals,' and ^Qo gqyerrimeht' 

; .offtca^ ^were, repaired. ThefunctionJng > of public mh 
r W9 was, returned to. lte noJ-ma) e.#te a# ft.was.befql'fi.. 
the-1987 War.-.' ./?;....Tvv ^ :V--, v-. -c-V'l f'&t 

TF(AN6ITIbNAl. PLAN;’ 

• At the beginning bf Ju|yT9t4. the t’raneltlortaf plqn: 1 
for 1974*75 was launchea. pavlng ihe Way for 1 . an am-n 


bilious five-year plan for 1976-1980.. More than 30U 
million - Egyptian pounds were' .appropriated for the 
transitional plan. 

BOUNDARIES OF THE CANAL ZONE CITIES . 

In accordance with the objectives of President 
Sadat's October Paper, the boundaries of the Suez 
Canal zone with Its internationally unioua location, 
can no longer be limited to 

qp j the western bank of the ca- 

& \ cfp c*,A L J nal but must be extended to 

tm i )%lk i hfi ot Sinai. 

H The Ministry of Reoon- 

g® J structlon has formulated a 

five year plan, for which 
*Sj« proposed Investments ex- 

osoo two billion Egyptian 
pounds. The plan's objec- 
tive encompasses: - 

• Agriculture, drainage and Irrigation - including 
reclamation of up to 36,000 acres west of the ca- 
nal by the end of 1 980. 

• Industrial — construction of various factories rang- 
ing from cement factories to textile and food pro- 
cessing industries. 

• Electricity - power-generating plants and elec- 
tricity network. 

• Transportation and communication - wl re and 
wireless telecommunication; railway projects; con- 
struction of tunnels under the canal; maritime 
transportation. 

• Service — education; health; youth; justice and se- 
curity; development planning. 

• Hbusfhg construction of 15. thousand housing 
. units annually.’ 


lands of the Peninsula are to be planted and irri- 
gated. Factories and Installations will be established 
over Its land. Desert areas will be changed Into green 


These construction efforts will change the pattern 
of life in the canal zone to compare with patterns of 
life In the most advanced countries. A trip through 


ones to attract population. Buildings and towns will 
spring up on it, to maka the Egyptian Peninsula the 
first defense line of the nation. 


the governorates ol the canal will show what the ef- 
forts of reconstruction oan oreate out of the destruc- 
tion left by war. 

BELOVED SINAI 

Although the whole land of Slnal has not yet been- 
completely liberated, and although Egypt's diplomacy., 
la sparing no effort to rpach a Just and peaoelul solu- 
tion to the opnfllct In the Middle East wh|le our armed . . 
forces stand ready to complete liberation of the 
whole land of beloved Slnal, the Ministry of Redon- / 
. structlon has adopted an urgent plan for the Penin- 
sula. It Involves: 

• OH - repairing the existing wells and establishing 

. new tanks for the reservation of crude pil near the ■ , 
wells and. the port, and establishing ; new pipelines . - 
and generators. • .. v-. 

• Communication! - establishing 4. .railway lines. . 
The first dne. to. serve the: middle sector ot Slnal; 
the second, the southern seotor; the' third, the 
northern sector; and the fourth to serve the east- 
ern area of the. canal and . connect the other 3 

.'-.lilnee,- •' r ... ... 

■; e Agriculture — , renovating and reqohatrUotind^i 
o' mOqafed.dans (acres) ip Sfnat In adbftio^’dJ*t 


Electricity — establishing a huge electricity station 
over-looking the, Akaba Gulf and other stations fof' 


; In order, to aohleve these alms, five tunnels will be 
established under the Canal to connect Sinai with the 
western cities* 

Soon, Sinai will be knitted to the land of the Delta 
. forever. 

THE FREE ZONES 

The. entire city of Port Said has been turned Into a 
free zone to conform to our declared policy of an 
open-door economy and to reopen the Suez Canal to 
serve International trade and navigation. Another free 
zone will also be established In the city of Suez, cov- 
ering an area of 500 sores. 

Port Said was particularly chosen to be a free zone 
city due to Its unique location between Asia, Africa 
and Europe. Suoh a location, also enjoyed by the city 
ot Suez, enhances possibilities of developing one of 
the most important free zones in the world. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND ADVANTAGES OF 
FREE ZONES 

•A free zone Is an area chosen by the state with de- 
fined boundaries and specified regulations gbvernlng 
dealings and transactions Within the : zone. The free 
zone Is thus opened before all countries of the world 
for practising economic and Industrial activities with- 
out being sublect to the local laws and regulations 
governing lorelgn exchange, customs, export and im- 
port activities and taxes. Transact Ions. and dealings in 
. the free zone are completed in foreign exchange, 
v : The advflfltageq of, establishing free, zones in Egypt 
are: ’. 

• Egypt's strategic .looatlon . in the oeriter of the 
world, between three continents, makes Its free' 
zones the best center for the distribution of com- 
modities. 

Free zones may be source of various resources, 
eUch as the Incomes of Egyptians employed In for- 
eign projects, value .of the rent of land, on whloh 
projects are to. be established, storage charges 
■ and service charges as well as a 1% charge to.be 

f ield In hard currency on all- commodities moving ; 
n or out of the free zone. ' 

• The establishment of free scones' wl(! enab|e the ! 
country to ben dfli.frortvteohriolog leal progress and’ i ,; ' 
experianoe. This may be achieved from oontact , J v 
with foreign firms. • 

• The commodities produced' In the free zones are#: 
.. considered to be Egyptian prod uots. Commodities '- . 

• are. granted e certificate to this effeot. Tfiie , will 
" promote the reputation of Egyptian produote in tha 
International markets. 

• The free zones may supply the needs of Egypt :V; 
from products tha£ were originally Imported frgm v& 
abroad. Products of the free zone will be produced:,’; 
at iess 1 post. end will- save cb;sfa ■qf franspOrtatiOn, '/; ; 
ehlp^lrig; etd;,;^ ? V V} V* 

*i,: ^UrindlAlsnortitlwa^noLmOi^ihenafewmonlha);';- 
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monfha); 



Ana IT our outsiandlng Pyramids qf 
Qlza are to be a witness to the glory 
Of pharadnic. Egypt, -our. outstanding; 
new.- pyramids at Suez, Ismaljla and 
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EGYPT ^ 

Oldest state 
struggles to 
modernize 

By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Cairo 

Egypt, the oldest national state in today's 
world, with at least 6,000 years of continuous 
civilized history, struggles to modernize its 
economy, and lift the living standards of its 
exploding population. 

Out of its 366,900 square miles of area, the 
size of two or three good-sized American 
states put together, the thin green band of the 
Nile Valley — “useful Egypt,’* as Napoleon 
called it nearly two centuries ago — Js only 3 * 
percent of the total land area. 

This liny cultivated zone must, however, 
support nearly all of Egypt's 37 million people, 
a population growing by one million a year. 

Cairo, the Egyptian capital, numbers be- 
tween 7 and 8 million Inhabitants. The second 
city, Alexandria, Egypt’s ancient Mediterra- 
nean port, has another 2.5 million. Another 
million fled from the war-devastated Suez 
Canal Zone cities of Port Said, Ismailla, and 
Suez. and. are now being repatriated as their 
cities are rebuilt. . 

The remaining 70 percent of the population 
lives in smaller cities like Aswan, Assiout, 1 
■ Minis, the towns of the Nile Delta and some 
14,000 villages spread out along the banks of 
the Nile, from the Delta In the north to Aswan 
in the south. 

Egyptian industry is diverse but not cora- 
. petlUve on. the world market. The. aim of 
Preside^ Anvar al-Sadat's development plan- 
■; ners Is to make it more sq. . :• 
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-- *\? sojneljpeftjonfe <Egyp^ s'tofea workforce 
or 9 million are in industry, and they’ account 
for about 30 percent of the gross natfonal 
product (GNPl, which in 1074 was about $6.8 
billion. 

The remaining portion of the GNP is divided 

. almost equally between agriculture and trade. 

Egyptian cotton, considered the best in the 
world because of the length and toughness of 
its fibers. Is its main export. Far from enough ■ 
to nourish the country i which is a large .net 
■ .Imjfcrter of food, are the'other main crops: 

• rice (2;6 million tons a year), corn (2.5 million 
tons], wheat.: (1,6 .million ions)' sugar cane ■ 
‘ .( 535,000 tonsl.ahd vegetables. ■ . 1 * • ' 

. Up to the present, .Egypt's biggest Indus-' 
; TOl complex has -been Uje lrpn and L steel 
complex built at Helwan over the past 20 years 
With Soviet aldy ptoduqlng about '300,000 tons 
, last year, but scheduled for 600,000 this year 
; and 1.5 million next;..' - ,; - . 

. ■ ^Egypt is strictly a minor-league. member of 
tn® world oil producer’s club, with a.crude oil 
production; of 10.8 million tons last year '-— not 
'■■■ Including. ahput 5' .piillLon 'tons! produced in 
Israel-occupied , Sinai and". pumjSsd idto the 
Israeli economy and export trade. 

.. Since the end of the October, 1973, war with 
Israel, which restored Egyptian self-con- 
fidence and pride, the country has undertaken 
the reopening of the Suez Canal and its 

- iii gli’ iBahn ili! 'AsWan , built With 
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By Gordon N. Convene. chief pMoi** 

Cairo: pattern of the old remains as new hotels rise to house tourists 

Tourists again flocking to Egypt 

, . Multimillion-dollar hotel building boom 

sparked by upsurge of sun-seeking visitors 

Bv a staff pnt-rwuwi fWi*- nt various foreign and Egyntlan orlvate ini amain «aiinn ..j u>.i*u 


. ■ By a a taf ( correspondent of 

■ The Christian Science Monitor ■ : 

From the . beaches of Alexandria, through 


«/ I 1 WVVIMI 1 ^ VIWIIUIIJ 

varioua’foreign and Egyptian private interests zatlon of Tourism and Hotels (EGOTfltf 

in combination, plan or havd already begun new hotel Is to have 17 stories end 703 room* 
major hotel construction over the next de- Discussions got under way in May W** 
cade, mainly to Cairo. EGOTH, the Arabian Projects <W« 

Replacing the Semlramls, for example, will Thomas Cook of Britain, arid a Swiss gmj 1 

be anew 840-room luxury hotel on theNlleside a $54 million new tourist comply M®* 


.. wauuioeau iiBvor Deiore seen. 

'% -Travelers to Egypt have not waited for a r ^ ntuI 8,1 nour ‘« 

Businessmen, scholars, and othwHireC Company, a Saudi- 

mlng every available hotel room, tourist the ^ l ,Batur f a ln 

bungalow, furnished apartment, and accom- }fc S? reXHf 

™utl“r“X yde " rlp "“ ,nEOTt,sra ^ 

Saise.fi.-.- thrOUflh the irtsirlA.tn efrutuf Ulhat r% : ■ 


manpower and the remal ndflgffl M^ 

■ b «t£ ? ?saips5fi‘ * 

district 1h downtown Cairo, slum dearan 
to make wav fm* a wm-room hoi®’ "rV 


to make way for a 500 -room h°J®« J™T" 
apartment^ with BOO units, and anoo« 
units for bfHw^a^id services «) * 

about 35.000 squarettet, , ...w- 

Another 10 hotels with a total 

— - *— *- w ' 1 1,1 min fa tii .i 1 fPalEa d ^ 


,.on its promises; of the early 1850s W help, 
produces ;10 bjllion; kilowatt-hours of electric 
; !**• ® b^lcal energy shortage, , 

eleqtric plpwer needs, rising 15 percent 
•;per yeaJyA number of new electric power 

•planta are planned,: Including nlicl ear stations. 

^ md *• 

l • « * * - ! •* * «•• : . 
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mhiis VMter PidSSof S ^ V®^’ 8 ^ river cruised beW*» 

New/flhd oir! nntArank onH v’oiaiu.hn n-A-i- -rized a credit of $3.9 million to help finance a Luxor, and Aswan haw aIumm be# * 


- NewendOld Cataract and Kalabsha Hotels L , UXOr ' and Aswaa have always 

beside the.Nile lh Aswan are generally booked ' *P ^ huilt beside after, though expensive; , 

solid through the winter months by European h ^ 8 »L ry pf 016 881156 W0 « ona -Llts, and the Royal Dutch SJ 

and American sun-seekers. The space *ort- S . V ^“Perisnced travelers . Company have set up a hevs’ydBWj 1 

V; age .in Cairo wUl soon become more Scute ^ ^ gardens outdoor to operate additional floating hot* 

■! Uwwgb pending .destruction of the old Semi- . other bartie!n»mf« in *h* a* ’ Nlle. Eachboat will have M double** 
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The Suez-lo VWediterranecn (SUMED) oil pipeline 


Now under construction, SUMED, together with the Suez Canal, places 
Egypt in the front rank of transit countries In the oil business. Two pipelines 
from Ain al-Sukna on the Red Sea coast south of Suez to Sid I Kralr, west of Al- 
exandria on the Mediterranean, designed to transport initially' 80 million tons of 
crude oil per year, increasable to 117 million tons. 

Five Arab countries are cooperating to finance SUMED: Egypt, Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, United Arab Emirates, Qatar. 


The project is being implemented in three stages: 

1. 24 months, to begin pumping January 1977 at 40 million tons annual 
capacity. 

2. 6 months after January 1977, 80 million tons annual capacity. 

3. Depending on needs of world oil market: addition of one pumping sta- 
tion to reach 1 1 7 million tons capacity. 

The pipe will handle light Saudi Arabian crude, medium Kuwaiti crude and 
to^l? ,ra ?' an c ,f uc * e - Other grades will be carried as requirements dictate. 
1 anxs and sea lines at the terminals will be equipped to handle supertankers 
up to 270,000 deadweight tons. 

The two pipes are each 200 ml. long and 42 in. diameter of heavy duty steel, 
specifications API 5L/60. System Includes two pumping stations, of 5 main and 
3 subsidiary units each. - 

Under a SUMED contract with' Arthur D. Little consultants, a computer- 

6QU ODfiu Qfitfl hflnk u/ill nrAwlHa.tha uiavI/I nil anri lanUv in/inn uiitu 
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Gulf states 


Hunting the road to unity 


By Joseph FlLchett 
Special Lo 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Kuwait City, Kuwait 

Oil has made the Persian Gulf the nouveau 
richest corner of the world, and many 
influential people here want to capitalize on 
current wealth to provide this region with a 
new industrial and political base to replace the 
perished foundations of trade, pearling, or 
desert life. 

For that, the indispensable prerequisite is 
regional cooperation among varied neighbors. 
On the Arab side, there are many differences 
between inward-looking Saudi Arabia and 
restive Iraq, sophisticated Kuwait and Bah- 
rain, the United Arab Emirates and Oman, 
with their imperfect internal unity, and Qatar, 
an extension of Saudi Arabia’s Muslim Puri- 
tanism. 

These Arab states are separated from non- 
Arab Iran, occupying the other gulf bank, by 
traditional rivalries and present concern 
about the ambitions of the Shah of Iran . 

Drawing all these diverse Arab regimes 
together is the realization that they ail have 
become more dependent, not less, on the oil 


and oil earnings which launched them on 
modernization. 

The foundations of tighter unity among 
Arab gulf states, which is essential for 
-regional stability, are likely to be economic, 

More regional cooperation on economic 
planning is certainly the most obvious prior- 
ity. 

Air links and communications remain In- 
adequate despite local wealth, although roads 
are quickly binding the entire region, from 
southern Iraq right down to the Indian Ocean. 

Most glaring, however, Is the duplication of 
efforts — which Is wasteful and, potentially, 
mutually destructive. The UAE alone has 
three International airports and two more 
under construction; two of them are only 
seven miles apart, located in different sheikh- 
doms in the UAE federation. 

Much further off, many diplomats believe 
they see a trend toward closer political links 
among the states here. Earlier attempts at 
wider gulf federation — notably on the eve of 
the British withdrawal just over three years 
ago — shattered on traditional rivalries. The 
new approach is to build up slowly from 
shared enterprises. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


HEAD OFFICE: 24 SHERIF STREET, CAIRO, EGYPT 

Tel. 79440 50575 

Cable Address “NATIONAL” 




Tli® 42-tacti pipe feeing tBijprnbjikj on ihe aurfab*. Completed pipeBnei witi ba burled 3 : leer underground.' 



BRANCHES ALL OVER EGYPT 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD: 
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The League of Arab States', which came into exis- 
tence befote the United Nations, stipulates in its 
Charter the necessity of cooperation regionally, as 
well as with other international organizations. 

The League of Arab States, in accordance with its 
Charter , has as one of its objectives, the protection of 
the Arab members' independence and sovereignty 
against aggression and the safeguarding of the inter- 
ests of Arab countries. 

Since its establishment, the League of Arab States 
has sought to coordinate the position of its members 
in international arenas, worked for closer ties with 
Afro- Asian and other developing countries, promoted 
the cause of liberty in the struggle against colonial- 
ism and racism, and supported the consolidation of 
world peace based on justice and equal and free inter- 
national cooperation in, the economic and social 
fields. 

For the sake of these objectives, the League coordi- 
nated its relationships and the activities of its mem- 
bers in the United Nations, concluded agreements 
with specialized agencies and hosted many inter- 
national and regional conferences. One of the results 
of this cooperation has been the introduction of Ara- 
bic as an official language of the United Nations and 
.. of a number of its specialized agencies. 

■'"•'■The Leajpc , of Arab States also supported the 
French initiative made in November, 1974, calling 
for an Arab-European dialogue. The League wel- 
comed the reaffirmation made by nine European 
countries of the necessity of Israeli withdrawal from 
Arab territories occupied in the 1967 War, and for 
the recognition of the legitimate rights of the Pales- 
tinian people. 

This initiative was met by a sincere response on 
the part of the Arabs and found support in the fol- 
lowing basic principles: 

* If dialogue is the ideal means in the present time 
of balanced international forces and groupings, it be- 
■ comes, in the case of Arab-European relations, a 

means imposed by the circumstances arising from the 
October 1973 War. 

* The Arab world believes that security and peace 
in the Middle East are linked closely with security 
and peace in Europe and the world at large. When 
the Arabs sincerely seek a just peace, then full Eu- , 
ropean support is a natural outcome of this endeavor. 

* Throughout history, the Arabs have been the 
torchbearers of civilization and the champions of co- 
operation and progress. As in the past, they are still 
committed to aiding in the solution of the political 
*“4 BBW pkpbJLcg>s of . the.; world, helping to ex- 

; ; tehd ; prosperity and pKjmOtc welfare among all peo- 
ples, in developed sis well as developing countries. . . 1 

* The Arab .world, consisting of twenty Arab 
States, considers the solution of the Palestine problem , 

. its first priority* The, Arab world is an entity that 

cannot; . fragmented; Xny vsblution of thp Arab- 

s' Israeli dispute ^must be based bn full recognition of 
; their unanimity and on full recognition of the ha- 
tionil rights erf the Palestinian people. 
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30TH ANNIVERSARY 




The Arab world is encouraged by this mature and 
moral vision, seeing in it a starting point for a 
world-wide dialogue aimed at the esnibUshmenr ofa 
framework for international cooperation, This in 
turn opens up new horizons for the common interest 
of all people, proyided it is based on the humanitar- 
ian objectives in which the Arab people as well as all 
peace-loving people believe. For. the sake of world 
prosperity, moral principles and values and for estab- 
lishing a solid base for peace, justice and prosperity 
the world over, the American people must recognize 
and support the goal of the Airabs in seeking justice 
for their cause. 
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ORGANIZATION 


THIRTY YEARS PROGRESS 


TkE COUNCIL 

is the supreme organ of the 
League of Arab States, con- 
sitting of representatives of 
rhu twenty member Mates and 
Palestine. 


jects, and to exchange ex- 
pertise and technical coopera- 
tion. Members include 20 
Arab radio and TV stations 
and four foreign associates. 


1945 


1946 

1950 


THE SECRETARIAT 
is responsible for the day -to- 
day -administration of the 
Arab League, under its Secre- 
tary-General, Mr. Mahmoud 
Riad, former Foreign Minister 
of the Arab Republic . of 
Egypt. The Secretariat has de- 
partments of economic, politi- 
cal, legal, cultural, social and 
labor affairs, and for petro- 
leum, finance, Palestine, 
health, information, commu- 
nications and protocol. 

THE ECONOMIC QOUNCIL 
was established in 1950, com- 
posed of the Ministers Of Eco- 
nomic Affairs or their repre- 
sentatives. 


THE ARAB LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


1953 


established in 1965 fot coop- 
eration in labor problems, uni- 
fication of labor legislation 
and conditions of work, social 
insurance, etc. 


THE CIVIL AVIATION 
COUNCIL OP ARAB STATE8 


1654 


founded in 1967 to develop 
the principles, techniques and 
economics of air transport be- 
. tween the member states. 
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THE ARAB CITIES 
ORGANIZATION 


THE COUNCIL OF ARAB 
ECONOMIC UNITY •* 

was established in 1964 by the 
Economic Council. Its aims in- 
clude removal of internal tar- 
iffs, establishing common ex- 
ternal tariffs, freedom of 
movement of labor and capi- 
tal, and the adoption of com- 
mon economic policies. 


founded in 1967 to deal with 
scientific, cultural and social 
aspects of town development, 
planning and administration. 
Membership is open to main 
Arab town councils'. 


THE JOINT DEFENSE 
COUNCIL 


established in 1950 to imple- 
ment joint defense, and con- 
sists of the Foreign Minister 
and Defense Ministers or their 
representatives. 


Specialized agencies and 
bureaus of the A rah League 
include: 


THE INTERNATIONAL ARAB 
ORGANIZATION FOR 
'SOCIAL DEFEN8E 


THE ARAB EDUCATIONAL, 
CULTURAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
ORGANIZATION 

established in 1964 to pro- 
mote the ideals of Arab Cul- 
tural Unity and to which each 
member state submits an an- 
nual report on progress in 
education, cultural matters 
and science. 


THE ARAB STATES 
BROADCASTING UNION 

created in 1969 to coordinate 
and study, bcbadcastlog sub-' 


comprises three bureaus re- 
sponsible for narcotics, crime 
prevention, and the Bureau of 
Criminal Police. The Arab 
League maintains information , 
offices in New York (with 
branches in Washington, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and Dal- 
las), Geneva, Bonn, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, London, New Delhi. 
Rome, Ottawa, Buenos Aires, 
Tokyo, Paris, Dakar and Nai- 
robi. Offices are planned for 
Addis Ababa, Ankara, Lagos, 

• Copenhagen and Madrid. , 


Pact of the Arab League 
signed 

Cultural Treaty signed. 
Joint Defense and Eco- 
nomic Cooperation 
Treaty. 

Creation of Arab 
Telecommunication a and 
Radio Communtcatlona 
Union. 

Founding of Institute of 
Advanced Arab Studies. 
Cairo First Conterence of 
Arab Education 
Ministers. 

Formation of Arab Postal 
Union. 

Nationality Agreement. 
Agreement on a Common 
Tariff Nomenclature. 

1957 Agreement on oreatlon of 
Arab Financial Institu- 
tion lor Economic 
Development. 

Cultural Agreement with 
UNESCO. 

1958 Cooperation Agreement 
between Arab League 
and the International 
Labor Organization. 

First Arab Oil Congress. 
Inauguration of new ; . 
Arab League HQ 
Mldan Al Tahrlr, Cairo. 
Agreement to eetebllah 
Arab Organization lor 
Administrative Sciences. 
Agreement with WHO on 
exchange of medical 
Information. 

1982 Agreement to establish 
economic unity 
1883 Agreement to establish 
Arab Navigation 
Company. 

Agreement to establish 
Arab Organization on 
. Social Defense Against 
Crime. . 

1964 Flrat session ot the 
Council of Arab 
Information Ministers 
Arab Common- Market 
established. 

Casablanca Conference 
of Arab Leaders, 
September. 

Establishment of Arab - 
Air Carriers 


1966 


1987 


1989 


1959 

1950 


1981 


1965 


Organization. 

Agreement on Arab Co- 
operation for Peaceful 
Usee of Atomic Energy. 
Cairo Conference of Arab 
Leader a, March. 

Cairo Conference of Arab 
Leaders, June. 

Cairo Conference of Arab 
Foreign Ministers. 

Cairo Meeting of Arab 
Heads of Stele. 
Conference of Arab 
leaders, Khartoum 
Establishment of Civil 
Aviation Council for 
Arab 8tates. 

Agreement to establish 
Arab Tanker company. 

1988 Flrat Conference ol Arab 
Tourist Ministers. 
Establishment of Arab 
Fund for Economic and 
social Development. 
Summit Meeting held in 
Rebel 

Establishment ol Indus- 
trial Development Center 
lor Arab States. 

Flrat Conference of Arab 
Health Ministers. 
Establishment of Arab 
Organization for Agri- 
cultural Development. 
Establishment of Arab 
Educational, Cultural 
and Scientific 
Organization. 

Mahmoud Rlad succeeds 
Abdel Khalek Hesaouna 
aa Secretary-General of 
the Arab League. 

First Arab Traffic 
. Conference. 

1973 Treaty for Technical Co- 
operation between the 
Afro- As Ian Rural re* 
construction Organiza- 
tion ( AARRO) and Arab 
League signed. 
Declaration Issued . , 
defining Arab demands 
for Settlement of the : • 

. Middle Bast Conflict 
Algiers Arab Summit 
Agreement to establish a . 
permanent Joint Com- 
. mission for Eoonopilo Co- 
operation with tfie EEC. 


1970 


1972 


i>! 


liv- 


es] 
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ALGERIA, BAHRAIN, EGYPT, IRAQ, JORDAN, KUWAIT, LEBANON^LIBYA MAURITANIA' MORdfeCO; OMAN. ^E'OPLrS DEM.' RfeP. 6 f 
YEMEN, QATAR, SAUDI ARABIA, SOMALIA^ SUDAN, 8YRIA, TUNISIA, UNITED ARAB EMIRATES, YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC: , 
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Why Lebanese remain 
bankers of Mideast 

Beirut survives crises and meteoric growth 
as haven and channel for petrodollar flood 


By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 
Despite growing competition from Kuwait, 
the possibility of major liberalization in the 
Egyptian banking system, and local political 
disturbance, Lebanon's supremacy in Middle 
East banking remains intact. 

Lebanon 's 74 banks, including locally owned 
and foreign owned branches, form one of the 
principal havens and at the same time a major 
channel for the movement of petrodollars 
between the Arab oil-producing states and the 
economies of both the West and 'the "third 
world." * 

Western bankers who work in Beirut find 
the meteoric growth of Lebanon’s free bank- 
ing institutions especially extraordinary In the 
light of some of the conditions they have 
survived: the 1866 crash of the Beirut Intra 
Bank, due to a crisis of liquidity; the 1967 and 
197S Arab- Israeli wars; and Lebanon’s own 
Internal difficulties of May, 1073, and May, 
1875. 

Reasons for success 

What Columbia University economic histo- 
rian Charles Isgawi refers to as "the Lebanese 
economic miracle” might be aptly applied to 
banking here. The reasons for its continued 
success are summed up by Joseph Geagea, 
president of the Association of Lebanese 


, . the system, Mr. Geagea explains, “is based 
tbe customer’s complete freedom to dls- 
i pose of .Ms funds 4. he sees . fit; absolute 
•;>/; aecrecy cqvering to bank belongings all 
' operations carried out with the bank itself or' 
through its medium. . , . 

"In Lebanon, currency-exchange oper- 
ations are entirely free of any restriction 
whatsoever. Banks can receive amounts In 
any kind of currency and convert all sorts of 
currency as the customer may choose," he 
continues. 

’“Free convertibility of currency Is en- 
• hanced by freedom of contracts and of money 
transfers of. all kinds. Beaching far beyond 
Lebanon's borders, book transfers of money. 

, banknotes, and movable assets are freelv 
negotiable. 

. “Such freedom extends, to gold , currency 


and precious metal which can be imported and 
exported unrestrictedly, whatever the holder 
or the origin and even if the. money involved 
originates from Lebanon, or from funds 
originally introduced into Lebanon or from 
profits realized in Lebanon." 

Expansion recent 

Though Lebanon has been a trading country 
for 3,500 years, there were only seven small 
banks here in 1845 and no Central Bank until 
1964. 

The late President Nasser's Egyptian revo- 
lution of 1852 and resulting nationalization of 
Egypt's banks gave Lebanon its first impetus. 
The second came from the banking secrecy 
Iawsofl956. 

After the Intra Bank crisis of 1866, the 
government undertook baste reforms. The 
Central Bank set up liquidity guarantees. New 
and more exacting controls were Imposed on 
banking performance. The number of oper- 
ating banks was reduced from 83 to 74 through 
mergers and liquidations. 

Any new bank seeking to set up shop here 
must buy an existing license, because no new 
ones are granted. 

Since a new bank can be established only by 
acquiring all or part of an existing Lebanese 
bank, nearly 80 percent of bank deposits in 
Lebanon — which rose from 4 billion Lebanese 
pounds in 1970 to 0.9 billion Lebanese pounds 
($4.5 billion at present exchange rates) at the 
start of 1976 — are controlled by foreign 
interests. 

Foreign owners 

in terms of assets, two of Lebanon's top 10 
hapks arc British. The largest one, the Arab 
Bank, Is Jordanian legally and owned by 
Palestinian Arabs. There are French interests 
in four, one Egyptian, and only one partly 
Lebanese. 

There arc also about 70 representative 
offices of such foreign banks as the First 
National Bnnk of Boston, as compared with 
only 50 representative offices a year ago. 

There is no difficulty about setting up a 
representative office, and' many of these have 
been the first step toward acquiring an 
interest in a Lebanese bank. Some which have 
done this include Chase Manhattan, First 
National Bank of Chicago, the Chemical Bank, 
and the Moscow ftarodny Bank. 
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By Qordnn N Converse, chief pftotognpt* 

Beirut is at hub of Middle East's Intricate financial network 


Now available throughout the U.S. and Canada: 

THE JOURNAL OF PALESTINE STUDIES 

( editor : Dr. Uisham Sharabt) 

(one year subscription *15.00 — student *9.00) 
Best-informed, highly-researched, ltnglish-lan gunge quarterly (A 
Palestine and the Arah-Israeli conflict. 
hUest issue (No. 15) includes: 

NOAM CHOMSKY ON TI I It PA LESTINli ( lONFMCT 
by lid wit rd Said 

YOU CANNOT II A Vis HUM AN I: ZIONISM 

by Israel Shahak 

THIs ARABS IN AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 
by Glenn Perry 
ARAB OIL POLICIES 
by Yusuf Sayigh 

(Published jointly by IPS and Kuwait t ni verity) 

mareria? Ur ”^ '* ^ awa * thc bc5t an,J mOM objective assembly d'relcnni 9 

» „ —y. K/Hnhe in Midstream 

:J*°T? I0 “ 1 ' thoughtful and thorough. We know of no counterpart » ; 
this journal in Israel or elsewhere." 

„ , — Response. Mats. jltf'-'l 

Books: . . ■ . ' 

PALESTINE AND THE ARAB ISRAELI COSE! ICT IMSM, 

Vr ?‘ Walid ****** 

and specialists. alike (a joint IPS and Kuwaii University public***! 

THE ZIONIST MIND. $4.00 

by Prof. Alan Tayior 
the reality behind Zionist myth 
Just out: 

' THE CASE FOR THE ARAB OIL EMBARGO" $5-00^ 

by Dr. Ibrahim F. Shihata * 

w tiie Kuwait Fund for Arab Development j , *: ,"*j 

. i ,^«w light On attainting Issue - ■■■.' - 

, Out next month: ’ 

WEIZMANN AND SMUTS 
by Dr. Richard Stevens 

astonishing revelations on a little-known relationship . ' !. 

Publications and catalogues: ■ .1 
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Beirut, LEBANON 
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For bookings on Trans Mediterranean Airways' twice 
weekly giant all- cargo 747 scheduled services from 
New York to Amsterdam and Beirut as well as their 
round-the-world 707 services every Thursday , Satur- 
day and Sunday, call or write : 
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LEBANESE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Excerpts from an article by 

Dr. Charles Malik 

The relations of any country with the world spring, ac- 
tually. from the character and situation of that country. The 
character of Lebanon consists of the special and rich heri- 
tage of Lebanon, its special location on the eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean Sea. its free, democratic system in both 
politics and economics, the spiritual Independence of Its 
people, its distinct and Intelligent openness to the whole 
world and its variety or communities and sects with mutual 
respect between them all. its character also consists of its 
nature as a free, sovereign and Independent nation which 
determines its own destiny, and whose Independence and 
sovereignty are recognized by the whole world. 

The first Invariable feature is a warm relationship with 
neighbouring Syria. No dispufe of any kind can be allowed (o 
separate to the degree oi enmity between these (wo neigh- 
bouring countries. The same warm relations govern our rela- 
tionship with the Pales llnia ns. Every dispute between us and 
(he Palestinians Is transitory, or should be transitory. The 
links of culture, temperament, dialect, heritage and sense of 
humour, that bind us are much stronger than our links with 
any other people, with the exception of the Syrians. 

The relations of Lebanon with Jordan Is similar to the rela- 
tionships with Syria and the Palestinians. Jordan's entity re- 
flects the strong Syrian and Palestinian Influences, and is 
consequently near to us. In addition, its trend towards the 
■ > i • bedouin syslem makes II a vital link between us and the bed- 

i‘ ' oulnway. 

< , Lebanon's relations with Egypt extend back over the cen- 

■' . •; | turlea to the early stagfis of history, and are consequently 

• ‘ v* | ] among the strongest and most long-standing of lies. In view 

' ; 1 . ■ ! of the present day importance of Egypt tram the geographic, 

. | Arab and Islamic viewpoints, Lebanon is deeply influenced 

• by Egyptian trends end policies. 

A special and firm relationship developed between Laba- 
' V\ non and Saudi Arabia, and I believe that these relations will 

. 1 • become firmer and deeper in the future. 

' f- The business and economic activities of the Lebanese In 

. : a the Gulf, the friendly relations between Gulf Rulers and 

’ Lebanese leaders end fhe common views on the free entsr- 
' < . ! S' . . , prise syslem combine to produce a new relationship between 

‘i t ’, .-’m shd that vital part of the world that I consider to be an In- 

• {; ■ -:» t-P !. variable feature.' 

*, -v;r m !CoWM«tag.#to Arab World Me un|\ eiretoWng Irom Mo- 

. : 'i i:Vf : ' ■■ v- : ,',rofcco Intheweal'to irsqln tha east, and Irom Syria In the 
' ’ -' f '- . " north fo Sudan In the south, it is readily recognized that 

Lebanon has basic ties with all its sections, of course, to 
varying degress. 

! Consequently, Lebanon cannot, and should not II it can, 

>. .■ '!!■ relinquish its Arab responsibility within the framework of its 

: ! independence and sovereignly, be it within the Arab League, 

i, . ‘ . Ibe United Nations, International conferences or In bilateral 

VVj , • •! or Joint msatlngs between Lebanon and the Arab countries. 

Eg;"-'. j 1 l f w® w«e to go beyond the Arab World, to the Middle 

■ yv; • , .j .-j • ' Fast, we fire immediately confronted by Turkey and Iran. Any 

■V *. 1 ]';,]• • ■. basic development In either of these two nearby countries, 

j aucl1 as the Attaturk Revolution, or the bloodless revolution 
— A fc.'U. .. the-Sliah; creates Important repercusslona In Lebanon; 

' : -f ‘ cchsequenBy, it behooves Lebanon lo evolve special Turkish 

-L iV ;S|i ' arid Iranian pojlclefi, especially since history abounds with 

i'i ■ ■: , references to Hie longstanding relations between both coun- 

Ql !'•’ '*.r I— 8 end Lebanon. 
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• ' riOW . mov ® °ri Europe; It le Impossible to imagine Leba- 
non In paBt or present andlnlte destiny and future without a 

’■ '! 8011(1 felal|oriah|p with Europe Across; the Mediterranean Sea. 
.-■ Europe herself,, after whom the continent -wee named, was a 
Phoenician prlnceM. Lebanon has maintained organic, con- 
;; Mlnulrig and warm relations, without Interruption,- down 
-thrdughthe opnturles; this applies to fhe relatione of Leba- 

* rion with Greece, 'Rome, Byzantine and other European 
■■ countries. 1 


The Lebanese feels at home In Europe and the West in 
general, and the Europeans and Westerners leel at home In 
Lebanon. 

In addition, there Is an Interaction of economic, political, 
security and cultural Interests between Lebanon and Europe 
and the West. Aa evidence of this tael, II Is sufficient to cite 
the presence oi the unique number of banking, business and 
cultural organizations based in Beirut and operating in Leba- 
non. One could also refer to the special concern for inter- 
national circles (or all relating to Lebanon's safety, security 
and stability, be it in its relations with the Arab World or in 
relation to Israel, especially In \he October, 1973 war. 

All this leads lo one conclusion: Lebanon without a firm, 
solid and warm relationship with Europe and (he West in 
general. Including Russia Is not Lebanon. 

France occupies a special place (n this Lebanese outlook 
towards the West, due to a number ol historical and cultural 
reasons, and in view of the fact (hat France is (lie only great 
power of Mediterranean origin, entity, continuity and tem- 
perament. It is one of the invariable features of Lebanese in- 
ternational relations that very strong ties with France be 
maintained and strengthened on the olliclal, popular and cul- 
tural levels, in spite of ail changes and in the face of the evo- 
lution of history. 

The (act that our relations with France are traditionally 
strong does not mean any weakening of our relations with 
other Western European nations, such a6 Britain, Germany. 
Italy, Spain. Greece and others. 

If we consider Western Europe as a unit, we realize the 
need for a firm relationship of understanding and interaction 
and even cooperation with this Europe. 

Our relations with America are one of the most Important 
invariable features of our International relations. 

First: Because America Is one ol the world's two giant su- 
per-powers which are decisive today tor every destiny issue, 
and because It had a positive role in the securing and main- 
taining of our independence. 

Second; Because ol America's influence over Israel, an In- 
fluence that we need to deter Israel from attacking us (ac- 
tually. It is this Influence that has restricted Israel's attacks 
against Lebanon ever since it was established). 

Third: Due to the presence ol the United Nations head- 
quarters In America, where Borne of our problems and (he 
problems ol the Arab World are being debated and decisions 
on them sto taken by organs of the world organization. 

; Fourth: Due to the presence of nearly a million Americans 

■ ol Lebanese origin, occupying Important posts in all sectors 
of American tile. This group is concerned with the destiny ol 
Lebanon, they are inclined towardB it. and they have some 
Influence on American policies, an Influence that could In- 
crease and grow. 

Filth: Due to the Importance ol the Amerloan economy, in- 
dustry and technology to the world, Including us and the 
Arab World. 

Sixth: Due to America's democracy and tree enterprise 
system which resemble, to some extent, lo our demooracy 
and system, and Influence them. 

8evenlh: Due to the established American oil and strategic 

■ Interests in the Middle East, whloh give Amerios, qb we saw 
In the October. 1973 war, the exclusive key to the solution of 
Jrie Middle East conflict, negatively or positively. 

■ Eighth: The tremendous Influence, lor good or bad, of 
American thought and way of life on the thinking and way ol 
life of the whole world, through Its press, magazines, books, 
cinema, tourists, foreign students studying in Its institutions 
and who later return to their countries, and also Ihrough Its 
political, moral and spiritual moves and Internal activities 
. which are quickly spread beyond Its borders. 

Nlnrii: pue to the vital Importance of the English language 
In the world of today and tomorrow. 

Tenth: Due to the presence of Amerloan educational, and 
humanitarian Institutions which flourished In Lebanon, work- 
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g i ; ■ ItrtE CONSTITUTION OF LEBANON 

; j® Integral pbrt of the independent nation. All the powers of 
the nation are in the hands of the State which derives them 
from the people alone. The people are the source of authority 
; without an/ limit or restriction, with no secret agreements Hm- 
t King Hs sovereignty, and no foreign bases within Its borders, 
exposing It to dangers. ■ . 

: :The constitution Is the guarantee of the rights of the people 
. ; and since , the constitution Is written, there is no possibility for 
, ' twisting and private opinion. 1 

: .Lebanon was one of the first nations to respond to the call 
; °f 'he Charter of Human Rights. The Charter in Its 18th Ar- 
. Help, stresses the Importance of written constitutions In shap- 
T - Ing , the life of societies and nations. : : 


Ing sacrificially and generously over a century and 
making outstanding contributions to Lebanon and ihn 
East. Mfd{l, “ 

The World Lebanese Cultural Union is an Important 
in organizing relntlona belweun the emigrant and 
Lebanese, and the tremendous potontinl ol this oroaiw mT* 


has yot to be discovered and tnppod. The mobilizing otih 
resources requiroR sponsorship and fostering by thee ^ 
headquarters on n lovnl inuuh bolder , stronger and mor T - 
sighted than has been forthcoming so far. 

Our relations with tiro Soviet also constitute an Invari w 
feature of our International rotations for several reason/ 6 
eluding: ’ In ' 

First: Because the Soviet Union is one ot the wo/ld'a w 
super-powers today, and is involved in the finj/^j^ 
every destiny Issue witicii concerns us in tlie UnkUaEsv. 

Second Tire Marxist beliefs have a worldwide 
social and economic justice that we should benetA \ m 
without copying the aspects or that message that conflict 
with our heritage, and our faith in God, in freedom, in fe 
mocracy and In man. 

Third: Because of the close ties between the Soviet Unto 
and some Arab countries. 

Fourth: Because the Soviet Union rightly considers the 
Middle East an area vital to its security, and thus, an aru 
that must at least be neutralized with respect to It and lo oil- 
ers, in order that no part ol this area, including Lebanon. «n 
be used as base for aggression against the Soviet Union or 
any other. 

Fifth: Because of the brilliant, humanitarian Russian liter- 
ature, starting irom Pushkin, nnd passing through Dos- 
tolevskl and Tolstoy up to Pasternak and Solzhenitsyn. 

Sixth: Becauso ol tho traditional relationship between Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church and the Antioch Patriarchate ot the 
Greek Orthodox Church. 

Seventh: Because ol the economic benefits to bs derived 
from dealing with tho Soviet Union These are Ihe basic fac- 
tors that require that our relations with the Soviet Union mud 
be among the Invariable features ol our internalional rela- 
tions Our relationships wilh the East European coonlriet 
which are satellites of the Soviet Union are derived Irom fa 
relationship that has beon defined with the Soviet Union t- 
salt. 

The unchanging and invariable features of Lebanon'i in- 
ternational relations depend to a largo extent on its cM 
and spiritual features. This Is due to the fact that two spirt* 
and cultural worlds monl In Lobiuron in a unique manner N 
Christian world and the Islamic world Consequently, Ubfr 
non must remain in cIohq contact in both time and spK* 
with the sources ol spirit nnd lalili.al bold these worlds. 

It might bo that (ha policy ol Lebanon is Ihe sum total of *■ 
these laclore. wilh no action, reaction or initiative Lebanon 
needs some specific policies based on a clear-cut picture ot 
Itself and tho Middle East, covoring a century or si iswt ^ 
a century. It ts not enough lo balance powers, neilhsr s » 
sufficient for us to fend for ourseivus In this world ol flux ^ 
clashing currents. 

The deepest depth le man himsott. his dignity, his 
and his Integrity; it Is the mind, wilh Its ability lo ^ 
confidently grasp Ihe rnsny-phased truth; it is diversity Wl|hin 
the framework ot mutual respect, it is responsible and in- 
coming openness; it Is a conviction on Ihe continuity olW* 
tory In Us deepest meaning 

On this basis, Lebanon can take Ihe imitative In outlnlng a 
. definite vision for itself and the Middle East, covering P* : 
hundred years, a vision that it will be sold on and v # 10 . 
others on. ; 

History is merciless; If we miss Ihe 
covering this vision and striving steadily ajmid 
■■ Its realization, history will record that a gsrismt 
passed through Lebanon, a generation * as 801 
of the challenges of the age. 


The Lebanese Constitution contains: 

1 - Balance between the Legislative arid f - 

Branches. •• ; 

2 — Cooperation of the Legislative and Executive 

3 — Checks and balances for each of the two: Branches- 
In Lebanon, the Cabinet Ministers are respopsibler ^ 


Head of State is held responsible in case of; high treason- 
In Lebanon, the people believe In the sovereignty ® * 
constitution: this leaves no room for arbitrary ruie^ or w . 


isHios nu iuuiij rur ciruitretry w in- 
fringement on personal and individual freedoms^neiin® 
infringements on ideology, or property. No citizen is 
oned without a judicial verdict, neither can a citizen 
ished or deported, neither can personal cwnerepip be r® v ^ tx 
except In such cases as are considered in keeplrig Wim P^ Ir, 
interests. 
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BAALBECK INTERNATIONAL FESTIVALS 


The Idea of staging an inter- 
national festival in Baaibeck 
was first conceived In the 
summer of 1955, when a 
group of world famous actors 
presented four classical plays 
at the Baaibeck Citadel. 

The enthusiastic response 
of the large crowds which 
converged on Baaibeck led 
the organizers to make ar- 
rangements to organize an 
annual program of plays,- mu- 
sic and dancing at Baaibeck. 

The first full program for the 
festival was presented in 1955. 
with the second program 
staged in 1956. It was in- 
augurated by Jean Coteau, 
who came in person to 
present the play "The Diabolic 
Gods." 

The program also included 
music by the Hamburg Or- 
chestra and two Shakespear- 
ian plays, presented by a Brit- 
ish group with Robert Atkins. 

The festivals that followed 
witnessed an array of world 
famous performers and 
groups. Famous stars from 
the Paris and Milano Operas 
and the best musical groups 
and ballet troupes of the world 
participated in the presenta- 
tions. 

Of overwhelming impor- 
. tance to Lebanon and for cul- 
tural and artistic development 
In the country, was the In- 
troduction of folklore Into the 
festival programs, starting in 
1957. The Introduction of 
Lebanese folklore came at the 
same time as the emergence 
of the famous Lebanese 
singer, Feyrouz. 

The first presentation of 
Lebanese folklore at Baaibeck 
was a smashing success and 
was the launching point for 
annual presentations. 

Lebanese . ,drama also met 
similar response, with plays by 
George Shehadeh presented 
In 1957 and 1966. The festi- 
vals also helped in the launch- 
ing of the first Lebanese "In- 
stitute of Dramatic Arts,” 
which was founded In 1 960. 

It could be. said that, most pf, 
the. Immediate: dbjMitjve^^ have; : 
been realized, including: 

(1) Festivals which are cen- 
ters of artistic and cultural ac- 
tivity, encouraging the'presen- ■ 
tatlon of high-quality pro- 
grams by world famous . per- 
‘ formers In: the most beautiful' 
setting possible.' 


(2) Improving the reputation 
of Lebanon abroad, since the 
festivals gave a most delight- 
ful and splendid impression of 
Lebanon and its people. 

The Baaibeck International 
Festivals, which are artistic in 
flavour and nature and are 
supported by the determina- 
tion of their organizers and a 
growing international reputa- 
tion, based on a firm founda- 
tion, are called upon to play a 
pioneering role In the evolving 
of cultural and artistic life in 
this part of the Mediterranean 
basin. The festivals are also 
called upon to play a vital role 
in establishing a permanent 
dialogue with various parts of 
the world. 
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Beauty, history, culture, climate 

The allure of Lebanon 
draws tourists, businessmen 


By John K. Cooley 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 

Cosmopolitan Lebanon, with its spectacular blend of 
mountains, Mediterranean, and glittering city life, remains 
the one Arab country with consistent allure for the tourist or 
business traveler from the West, 

Despite some recent bouts of Internal political trouble, 
Beirut and its mountainous hinterland, the Phoenicia of the 
; i .Bible, are as attractive for the vacationer as they are a 

I necessary stop for today's business traveler to the Middle 
i East. 

f From Mt. Lebanon, the central spine of this 140-mlle-wide, - 

j ■ 3,930 square mile little country, the traveler Is surrounded by 

the Mediterranean to his west, the hills of Galilee in Israel to 
the south, and the deserts and mountains of Syria to the north 
i _ and east. 

/ .• Driving upward and eastward from Beirut on the mountain 

1 ! . ; , . !■ ■!; road to Damascus, you encounter not the legendary Cedara of 

: -I - -.1 -i j. • Lebanon — these are mostly clustered In the high mountains 
r ' - j,.; , above Tripoli, in the north, were the Lebanese poet Kahili 

• . j Gibran dreamed and wrote — but a wide green valley, 

J ' crisscrossed with brooks. This is the Bekaa, Lebanon's 

■' granary, fruit orchard, and vegetable garden. 

• . ..j. Toward the Bekaa’s northern end Is Baalbeck, the 

I | • Phoenician city whose proud Roman temples are the scene, 

' • . • : ' . , from July to September every year, of one of the world's 

J i ! great outdoor festlvalsof music and drama. 

... : : ; " ■ / Lebanon^ climate Is one ofits main assets. All four seasons 

' • are temperate, and both beach bathing and skiing, separated 

; ! = : . byan hoU^’B drive, are perfectly feasible on many days of late 

r ;• ; • ... \:s' . '■ autumn, winter j or early spring. 

:!•! |/\U .* '« In summer, pouch of the talf -million population of Beirut 

■; ’■■■J, escape* the humid heat by commuting or weekending in 

•is; ; vl ^tpoOnUdriylUages, many, only. iQ mbwt<*\drWe.away. ; • • 

, 1 , 1 • • • ^ew foreigner* In Lebanon have language pr^lemB, In 

; 1 '■ WO, a government survey found that about 18 percent of the 

! - Lebanese living In Lebanon speak and read English as wall as 

i • * • i Arable, while 40 percent of those over five years of age speak 

i [' I :■ and read Freneh. 

r ’ : J i ■ . A visitor wijh only three or four daya to see Lebanon — a 

: .■ week would be the very minimum stay recommended by this 

: '? Vi ; . I > 10-year resident of the country — would be well advised to 

jMfe' ' drive immediately north of Beirut for about 25 minutes to the 

1 !< jggP®3fl. i;!. coastal town of Jounleh. From there, a cable railway up a 

' ft ' §1 ( ; , Swiss-type mountain achrp lands you at Harlsu, where the 

1 ,• I ■ * '* j ' ■ ' view of Jounleh Bay and Beirut is one Of the loveliest in the 

*■ 1 vJ • G; ■ entiroMediterranean. . • . . , 

; } d | “ I 'Aj • ■ " - baa far more to offer than merely a variety of 

I « fi jjje mtels, restaurants , museums,. and sophisticated night 

f • • • I ;• V&i : W: 5* . 010 “d 1 souks (covered 

;i : [vJct : I ; j J ; : . markets) compete *lth fine shops in Hertra and Bab Edriss, 
i!' ft Ql ..v..-;! me_ newer and older. main shopping districts respectively. 

!. i , .... Go«t and semi-precious b tones, despite their rocketing prices 

■1 ; 1 elsewhere, are atlll advantageously bought In Beirut, because 

the labor bosU of goldandths and] evi^lem are lower. 

Be *™t'-«is the mountain rtsort towns .Of Aley, 

1 : • I 1 .Bhwndoun, and Sofar, all on the main road to Damascus. In 
: vh ' • ;• the 1 summer these areas become the playgrourid of :Arab 

, 1 ! . v ^ Saudi Arabia,- Kuwait, and the Arab gulf, 

IT } .ijv ; . . 4 U seeking relief from their torrid towns and deserts, in the cool 
r I:' j of the mountains, and the night life not permitted In their 
ft::*.) 4.: \ p more puritanical societies. “ 

• -Si : * Hundreds of smaller villages, like Chemlan, south of Beirut, 

. \ i ■ J?* 81, ^mpj 0 resort hotels with good, wholesome cooking, pine 

V : river valleys to hike or fish in, and plenty of rustic 
?> - villflgescenery.. 

^ the source of Lebanon's Dog 

’ ImM fllJ-V i Jhe second is dry and can be explored onfoot • 

I wSS J® SI S-- • 259^ *a the Afqa. Grotto, where the Adonis River 

dU| ‘ legends 

Where Adonis, the love? o( Venus, was 


mm 


Middle Eastern sites) to be the oldest, continuously inhabited 
town in the world. Its claim may be stronger than most: the 
.impressive remains are those of Neolithic, Middle Bronze 
Age, Amorlte, Egyptian, Hyksbs, Phoenician, Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine, Arab, and Crusader periods. 

Lebanon possesses a number of other rich archaeological 
sites, among them Sidon, which was a metropolis of the 
Phoenicians, and Tyre, the onetime capital of the Phoenician 
empire. 
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No other airline knows more about the Middle East than we do. 
Not only can we fly you there non-stop every day from most Euro- 
pean gateways, but we can also give you lots of useful information 
about an area, which ii of Unrivalled economic importance today. 
So if.you have business in the Middle East, think MEA. We are an ' 
airline you can depend on. 

If you are interested in receiving pur Businessman’s Guides to 
the Middle East, please clip and mail the coupon below. 

To: Middle East Airlines 680 Fifth Avenue New^York, N." 

- Please send me the following publications y 

□ UNITED ARAB EMIRATES □ BAHRAIN □ DUBAI l! 

□ KUWAIT □ LEBANON □ QATAR 1, 

□ SAUDI ARABIA DOMAN I, 
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I • . Lebanon Tourist G Information Office 
IQI 405 Park Avenue 
Pi Ne «f Vork, N. V. 1 00 2i !• 

IWI ' Tel: {212) 4aj-2^0l* “ : K ■ Mj" ^ ^ 
Please send me more Information about Lebanon 
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IRAQ/SYRIA 

Iraq doubles its estimate of oil rese rves 
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No. 2 Arab oil nation 
is impatient for 
ecomomic progress 

By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Baghdad, Iraq 

Iraq, the emerging new oil giant ol the 
Ariddie East, is impatient for rapid economic 
development and eager to consolidate its ties 
with the "Ihird world,” especially the oil -poor 
states that can benefit from Iraqi crude oil and 
oil technology. 

Since discovery early this year that Bagh- 
"(iad itself, which is so crowded with foreign 
businessmen and investors that hotel rooms 
are at a premium, may be literally "floating 
on a lake of oil,” as one Iraqi official put It, 
most of the older estimates about Iraqi oil 
have had to berevised sharply upward. - 
A special ceremony June 2 marked drilling 
of the first exploratory well in eastern 
Baghdad. The Iraqi National Oil Company 
(INOC) is cooperating with the Romanian 
firm, Rom petrol, in the drilling, the Iraqi 
news agency reported . 

According to chairman Ghanem Abdel Jalil 
of the Iraqi Company for Oil Operations 
(ICOO), the nationalized successor of the old 
Iraq Petroleum Company (IPO, estimates of 
- Iraqi crude oil reserves may have to be more 
than doubled. . 

At the end of 1974 OiIb estimate stood .at 35 
bullion barrels. This, Mr* Abdel Jalil Bald, was 
. ' probably top low because little, or no serious 
•: , exploration ! or new fields took place in Iraq 
between the early lWte and IPG’s nation- 
alization In 1972. 

With 75 billion barrels, fraq would have the 
second largest reserves in the Middle East, 
behind Saudi Arabia with 164 billion, but well 
ahead of its neighbors Kuwait, with 73 billion, 
and Iran with 66 billion. 

Crude oil given ayvay^ 

Saddam Hussein, Iraqi Vice-President and 
Vice-Chairman of the Revolutionary Com* 

: mand Council, confirmed- in’ several state- 
ments early this year that it is! Iraqi policy to ' 
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By R. Norman Malhony, alafl pholooraptm 

Baghdad street: Despite Iraq's forward drive, old ways endure 


sell cheaply or give-away crude oil to Afro- 
Asian countries in need of It. 

Thus, Baghdad sent l million tons of crude 
as a gift. to Egypt in February, in response to 
an Egyptian fuel shortage, after delivering 1.3 
million tons late lest year' for refining in 
Egypt. 

At home, Iraq's.efforts to force the pace of 
development show up dramatically in spend- . 
ing plans for the nine-month pdtiod from April 
to December, 1075. 

: The republic's ruling body, the Revolution- 
ary Command Council, In May ratified a $13.5 
million budget, 33.6 percent higher than the 
same period last year. . 

Some $3,4' million or that will go dtreclly to 
development, primarily of Industry. • 

' All of Iraq’B regimes sinee the revolution of 


1958 overthrew the monarchy have coiled 
themselves socialist. The present Baath ( Arab 
socialist) Party rulers, who share power in the 
government with the Iraqi Communist Parly 
and those pro-Baath leaders of the Kurdistan 
Democratic Party (KDP) who did not Join 
Mullah Mustafa Borzani’s newest Kurdish 
revolt (from March 1974 until the Iraqi-Iranian 
accord of March 6, 1975 ended the Shah of 
Iran's help for the Kurds and therefore tho 
revolt Itself.) 

Western technology preferred 
Though Iraq has a formal alliance and a 
number of economic cooperation agreements 
with the Soviet Union, Its Baathist Parly 
rulers have shown a growing preference for 
Western technology. 


more stable, prosperous, peaceful 
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By John K. Cooley 
■ ‘ • Staff correspondent of 
Thq Christian Science atonitori 
■ , ;- e ' ... • Pamascus, Syria'! 

Syria is fast rebuilding the heavy damage its 
. civilian economy and military establishment 
suffered in the 1973 and.1067 wars with Israel, 
and looks ahead with some hope to peace, 
Although determined to recover from Is- 
^ raell occupation the 1 small. but strategic Golan 
"Heights area lost In the two wars — for a day 
or two In October, 1973, It looked as though this 
were happening - President Hafez al-Assad, a 
quiet, prudent soldier-politician often tells 


writers like to call their ancient country "the 
beating heart of Arabism” - will tell you that 


Syria under President Assad, who suc- 
ceeded a far more volatile regime in Novem- 


per haps the prolonged suspense °n both fronts , ber, 1970, has enjoyed five years of stable and 
will proride extra incentives to the United increasingly nrosuerous Ufa. Thmioh 


States and the Soviet Union, which has 
perhaps better relations with Syria than with 
any other Arab state despite Syria’s refusal to 
sign a formal alliance with Moscow, to move 
more vigorously for peace. 

Both Syrians and U.S. diplomats and busi- 
nessmen seem to agree that one of the more 
important achievements of U.S. Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger’s shuttle diplomacy 
last year was restoration of the diplomatic 


“ g !? r™ Th0U8h B* K«t ~ h - 

than hatf of Industry (textile mills, oU process- Interview with the Egyptian mtfft 

ing, agro-industrial units) Is government- al-Youssef.' ’ 

owned, President Assad has encouraged pri- J ‘ 

vate investment in Industry. Cement, ferlil- 

izers, processed food, glass and plastics, and Peaceful solution ■ImposeM 0 ' 


Britain as the former colonial power lost lU 
preeminence in Iraqi technology and now the 
country contracts with n bcwllderingly Inter- 
national array of firms from tho United Slates, 
Japan, tho Netherlands, Romania, West Gee 
many, and France. 

Iraq has had no diplomatic rclallons wilh 
the United .States since Baghdad broke rela- 
tions in 1967. Vlce-Prcsldunt .Saddam Hussein 
lias indicated re] ut ions will not 1» renewed 
unloss the U.S. soflcns some of Us support for 
Israel. 

However, as was the cose in another Arab 
socialist country, Algeria, for a long period 
until renewal of relations in 1974, this has not 
stopped the Ixiom in trade or technology 
Import from tho United States. 

A few figures show the trend. BrinjjJJ 
exports lo Iraq rose from $7B.7 million In , 
to $143.5 million in l'J74, while U.S. export* 
jumped from $56 million to $284 million. • 

Mr. Hussein, who is » prime minister la ® 
but name for President Ahmed Wsssafl «• 
Bukr, onother veteran Baath Party 
carefully explained Iraq's foreign pdJ'T. 
including why it is skeptical of U- s - P*** 
efforts In the Middle East - in 
Interview with the Egyptian 
al-Youssef. - ... * ' 


washing machines and refrigerators are 
among the products of Syrian industry. 

Syria’s population of nearly 7 million is 
expanding at the rate of 3.3 percent a year, but 
this does not worry Syrian planners. Vast 


irus aoes not worry Syrian planners. Vast 
^ ^ oh during'; area* of the republic’s 71,498 square miles 

l^eident Affiad In ' Beridini ibrown U ' 8, ot I? 6 * *° ** re<?lainK!d and settled, and the new 

Tabqa.Dam, now In Its final stages of 

: .ssAas&n sasaaaa-— 

f^SsSS 

Novembpjy. . • • •• ,3 urpny, presented his credentials In , producing a modest 10 million tons a year now, 

■.»'* 1 '? •':*•• ' >•*' • '"l -'■='**' \ l .. *• .a I ; ' but With prospects of rapid growth. 

Sattatp A/A" 1 • • . Even wllhout new production offshore, 

1A ^WA^deiid«4hnit I s res id^t^ada if ^° ut Syri^*U.S. Syria will probably enter petroleum's big 

of EgypKmay have suggested the sS-rabnth^ ^ 5 ^* 2 ? S?* 0 ? have been Iea ^ ue ^ ye" and be eligible to join the 

breather to President Assad : certalhly he have already Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 

pleased by It. rl~> mllHon mark, with tries (OPEC) by exceeding lo million tons a 

. Syrians, who are strong-Arab nationalist? - ^ lQCOtno ' Year- Kuwait has already nominated Syria for 

- «£ “ » . JwsSir “ SSaitSaAr 


Siatq-owned oil industry 




Even wllhout ' new production offshore, 
Syria' will probably enter petroleum's big 
league this year and be eligible to join the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) by exceeding lo million tons a 
year- Kuwait has already nominated Syria for 
membership in the 1 Organization of Arab 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC). 


[Countries (OAPEC). 


- wwiisuvii imiiww" 1 -- 1 

The United States, Mr. Huaseln told 
Youssef, could no longer “work 
since Us defeat in Indo-China. 11 was wr 
for anyone — perhaps an Implied reptw^, 
Praldent of -f b a 85 Wn f 0 We 
only, the United States could “dtepense w 
and death." 

The Baath in both Iraq and Syria, 
rival clans of the parly are in P oWC ^ f 5I 
always taughl that a peaceful solution of 0 * 
Arab-lsraeU conflict Is impossible. -y 
The Arab peoples, Mr, Hussein said, wood 
consent to great sacrifices if heed be to ww 
new war against Israel. "Conquering one . 
rights by peaceful means," he added, »* 
precedent In International relations which 
not yet passed all its tests. _ 

"No state," he went on, "can Impose 
other than by force. It Is not necessary UjjjJJ 
recourse to Ihlk force. The Important twn8_ 
to posses? a force morally and 
, strong enough, to be used to oase.of a cri - 
confrontation." 
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MAKE JORDAN YOUR ECONOMIC 
GATEWAY TO THE MARKETS 

OF THE MIDEASI 



The Mideast is the world’s fastest-growing regional market. 
And Jordan has unique trade and business opportunities 
in the center of the Arab market. Here’s why Jordan offers 
an unusually attractive investment climate: 


Locate where the investment incentives are 
greatest. 

Jordan is the most “free-enterprise" oriented coun- 
try in the Mideast. Liberal tax rates and policies 
apply to foreign investment. 

• A 100% tax exemption up to nine years on 
profits, land and materials. 

• A 100% exemption from customs duties on im- 
ported materials and plant equipment for 
investment projects. Internationa! trade is 

. virtually free of restraints. 

• Projects established outside of Amman, the 
capital city, may be granted the necessary land 
at no charge. 

Penetrate the petro-dollar market. 

. Industries based in Jordan benefit from trade agree- 
ments with neighboring countries. 

• J ordan is a member of the Arab common market. 

•Jordan has bilateral trade agreements with 

other Arab countries. 

• Limitations on trade with nearby oil producing 
countries are virtually non-existent. 

The government of Jordan watts you to do busir. 
ness here. . ■ • i- •*’. 


change reserves and an improving balance of pay- 
ments picture. 

• Internal inflationary pressures are low and per 
capita savings are high. 

• Economic growth is expected to continue to 
increase sharply over the next ten years due 
especially to expanding production of phos- 
phates, copper mining, fertilizer and potash 
production, and agriculture, 

Jordan has programs to help you get started. 
Programs to help the businessman are numerous. 
You benefit from legislation passed by the Jordanian 
National Assembly to encourage economic develop- 
ment. 

• Industrial Development Corporation partici- 
pates in financing of private sector projects by 
underwriting local public equity offerings . 

• Industrial Development Bank provides both 
debt and equity financing as well as technical 
assistance. 

• The Jordan Investment Promotion Office offers 
free confidential advisory services. . 

* • Jordan’s Public Insurance Corporation makga in* 

... ... 1 1.. 1. -u_l 1 >L.. ' • 


Jordan has etteateef aTavorabfelegS knd 

climate for foreigners to make profitable investment 

commitments. 

• Foreign investors are free to purchase equity 
participations in Jordanian partnerships, . j c 
closely held corporations and publlc companies. / tj 

• Qualified foreign investors qan own as much as fo 
’ 100% of enterprises established here. ~ 

. : There are no resWctions on repatriation In- 
foreign exch&pge of profits dr Capital. . ... .'-v- 

■ • All in all, government regulation pf biisiness ■ 
-resembles that of !hJorth Arnferica and Western : . . 0 
Europe. :/ : : *i : : •: “ ' ;* ' .'v'iV 

You’ll find qstabid economic climate in Jordan. . . 

You must operate 1h : an atmosphere of stability! and • ■ r :! •' 
growth. In Jordan ^ou -wfll. fipd large foreign, ^ 1 ; ; ; f. 


ical risk" insurance through its newest agency! . 
the Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
(OPIC)* ' 

Jordan is thbtrarisportdtioil hub of the Mfdeast., 


ishere. '' : ; ’■ 

+ Jordan's modern highway system provides the V 
main’ route frorti Lebanon anU Syria to the Per* - 
- sian Gulf countrie$.;--;'./,;K | 

■: * Airline connections ; with;Europe and principal: , 
MideaSt: countries! axfe excellent apd the. onty . 
executive jet air service in Uie Mideast is based: 

; ;jh Amman. . •’?. f *. ■: ' 

;* A new railroad links the populoya • north with' 
r thePoctof Aqaba: V- \ ■ ,‘v'- ■ ^ ' ■ ■»' ■.!■ . 


• A deep sea port on the Gulf of Aqaba connects 
with the Red Sea and the Suez Canal. 

With a base in Jordan you communicate from the 
center of the Mideast. 

Jordan is the center of communications in the 
Mideast. 

-« Excellent telephone communications link busi- 
ness centers within the country and with other 
Mideast countries. 

• Jordan has the only earth satellite station in 
the Arab world capable of instantaneous tele!-, 
communications— even color television— With 
the United States. 

Jordan has people who understand business. - 
Jordan offers an English-speaking business com- 
munity, manpower with tlie highest education in the 
Mideast, 1 b labor force at favorable rates, modern . 
schools, hotels and hospitals and an ideal climate;, 
year-round. . !-.' -. ,* t 

Make Jordan yoiir gateway to the fasbgrowing.iriar- ! 
'kets of the Mideast, lb learn more, contact:...- 

Jordan Commercial Development Office | , w 
A ‘ ^utag^t ^are-^dth. N. W. • ’ • . . ? . : ^ 

Commercial Section 

. . Embassy of The Hashemite Kingdom pf Jordan 
• .2319 Wyoming Ave„N.W. . 

* ‘ Washington, D C. 20008 ’ - 

.20fl-2$B-1806 : • 
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Jordan: political 
stability and 
prosperity 

By John K, Cooley 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Amman, Jordan 

Without abandoning his desire to recover his kingdom's lost 
economic and cultural treasures in the Jordan West Bank and 
East Jerusalem, King Hussein of Jordan is carefully steering 
(he eastern half of his kingdom toward what he hopes Is 
prosperity and economic self-sufficiency. 

Hussein has repeated during and since his last visit to the 
United States in May that “there Isa genuine chance for peace 
in the Middle East" if the United States and others concerned 
act quickly. He forecasts that Jordan, though lacking oil 
discoveries so far, will, through development of Its phosphates 
and other mineral resources, be economically Able to support 
itself by 1980. 

Pew Arab leaders have showed his perspicacity and sheer 
staying power. Hussein, since mounting the throne in 1952, has 
guided his country through two punishing wars with Israel, a 
civil war in 1970 with Palestine guerrillas, at least nine known 
assassination attempts against himself, and a number of car 
crashes and sporting accidents. 

Hussein is a constitutional monarch, but his real authority 
reBts on the absolute loyalty of his Army and devotion of the 
technology-oriented young men who are working to modern- 
ize the kingdom. 

Jordan not only survived the 1967 war with Israel, the dvil 
war In “Black September” of 1970, and the economic setbacks 
of the 1973 war in which It avoided becoming a battlefield 
again, but also has moved into a phase of economic growth 
and political solidity that is the envy of many richer Mideast 
states! 

. Positive factors cited 

, ! The reopening of the Suez Canal this month and the gradual 
^ encOng, over the past three years, of Jordan's earlier 
pdUtically induced Isolation from Syria' and other Arab 
neighbor*; Jordan's phosphate industry-, add belated' dis- 
covery of its impressive tourist attractions by Americans, 
West Europeans, and Arabs are all positive factors that bode 
well for the future. 

A visitor to Jordan finds a landscape of rare beauty 
unspoiled by pollution, commercialism, or the uglier aspects 
of the post-industrial age. Prom the rose-red architectural 
mysteries of Petra, tho desert city of the Biblical Nabateans, 

. through the ‘Crusader castles of Maan or Kerak, on the 
beaches of Aqaba, Or in archaeological sites of such as 
Amman, he enjoys dear, dry air . and contacts . viflth a 
. conservative people who , still ’ practice the old-fashioned 
. virtues mid courtesies. •’ 

'What Jordan now hopes is thkt new Western Investors will 
. ftpd ln the country "a horizon dot limited to Jordan proper," 
: aS -Tnfbrrpation. Minister Saleh Abu Zayed, one of King 
Hussein’ 8 closest advisory puts It. 

. “tike the iraveler,” says Mr. Abu Zayed, "the Investor 
here has access to other Mideast countries, to wider markets, 
?' A,mman - can W a. headquarters, with Its arms extendable 
. . . elsewhere in the Arab world . 
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Amman: core of stability in an Arab nation without oil 


Amman Is a good city for family living, .where foreigners 
are made to feel welcome. Nowhere in Jordan does an 
English-speaking visitor find a language barrier: English is 
spoken by almost everyone from the top echelonB of the 
government to the Bedouin guides who may take you on a 
horse or camel ride at Petra or in the majestic desert valley of 
the Wadi Rum, where "Lawrence of Arabia" and other desert 
epics were filmed. 

Diplomatic skill exercised 

On the world scene, Hiuseln now is dealing with character- 
istic diplomatic skill with a delicate situation brought about 
by last autumn's Arab summit conference in Rabat. That 
conference gave the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO), Hussein's political adversary, the responsibility for 
recovering the West Bank from Israeli occupation. 

To meet the situation at home, Hussein and hid brother, 
Crown Prince Hassan, who has special responsibility for the 
kingdom's economic affairs, acted quickly In unison with 
Prime Minister Zayed Rifai, who has risen to enjoy Hussein's 
confidence as have few other aides over his 26 years on tho 
throne. • 

First, Jordan's constitution was changed, reducing Pales- 
tinian participation in Parliament. Half of the M Palestinian 
seats in the upper house were removed, as were half of those 
representing the West Bank in the entire Parliament, which 
was dissolved with the prospect of new elections within a 
year. 

To calm the fearo of Palestinians living in the East Bank, 
Hussein took other measures. 
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He warned EasL Bankers against upsetting good relatiou 
with their Palestinian fellow-citizens. Ho appointed otto 
Palestinians to fill ambassadorial pasts vacated after to 
Rabat conference, Ho assured the several thousand Jordanian 
civil servants living undor Israeli occupation on the West 
Bank that they would continue to receive their salaries. Thin 
was no "purge" or wave of dismissals of Palestinians In to 
East Bonk administration or educational system. 

it is very doubtful that the King, despite his determinant 
to abide by tho letter of the Rabat decisions, at least until flf 
Arab states Ihomsolvca change thorn, has given up hopes 
any future West Bank PaloHtiniiui state, once the Bra* 
leave, would be linked with Kiwi Jurdirn, even If this werti 
loose fcdurnlion ils he proposed in March, 1972. 

In tlic nieantimo, Hussuin continues to enjoy tike best of I* 
with the West and to improve his relations with other An* 
stales. For tho first time, they are good with all. of ® 
immediate or near neighbors (Libya and Algeria, In fto® 
Africa, still do not approve of him or hia regime, but raW* 
aro neighbors). 
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King Hussein pins hopes on Jordan Valley farming 


By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Amman, Jordan 
Jordan's own gamble on peace in the Middle 
East Is the peaceful development and resettle- 
ment of the 65-mlle long and 2- to B-mile wide 
Jordan Valley, a devastated zone of warfare 
between 1967 and 1670. 

President Anwar al-Sadat of Egypt is risk- 
ing the reconstruction of the shattered Suez 
""Canal cities. President Hafez al-Assad of Syria 
has begun the resettlement and rebuilding of 
most of the war-damaged Golan Heights zones 
recovered from Israel, > 

In the same way,' King Hussein’S Jordan 
Valley Authority Is systematically rebuilding 


the lives and livelihoods of nearly 100,000 
people who have returned or are returning to 
live in the flatland on the east bank of the 
Jordan River. 

However, the reasons for the original 
decision and the success of the return to the 
valley are essentially human and economic, 
rather than political. Indeed, as Dr. Mundtr 
Haddedine, deputy to Authority Director 
Omar Abdallah points out, the human dimen- 
sion in persuading people that the Jordan 
Valley is a promtring place to live and work is 
the main one because "human sensibilities are 
among the toughest materials to deal with." 

. Tbe economic reasons for the effort at 
human development in the valley are obvious. 
East Jordan's agriculture accounts for 20 


percent of its gross national product and 1 b the 
main source of income for at least one-third of 
Jordan's labor force. 

Despite this, local farm products meet less 
than half Jordan's needs. The rest are im- 
ported. But the Jordan valley, as the country's 
main granary, fruit orchard, and vegetable 
garden, Is the heart of the country’s efforts to 
attain self-sufficiency In food. 

Before the Arab -Israeli war of 1967, when 
Israel occupied the West Bank, the Palestin- 
ians were the basic settled element in the 
Valley's 95,000 Inhabitants. The fighting of 
1967-69, with shelling, air attacks, and guer- 
rilla raids drove all but about 2,000 people out 
of the valley into the highlands, to Amman, or 
to the refugee camps, 


One of the main targets of the authority has 
been to draw families back. After five years 
and the expenditure of $100 million by King 
Hussein's government Tor houses, farm ma- 
chinery, roads, schools, social services, and 
the other amenities of living, the valley Is 
undergoing an unprecedented greening pro- 
cess which saw 75,000 people back on the land 
by the end of last year. 

According to some of the Jordanian and 
foreign experts who have worked on the valley 
project, the existing labor shortage In the 
valley mokes it necessary to settle much more 
than the original 95,000 Inhabitants. By 1980, • 
estimates Turaa Hazzou, the authority's direc- 
tor of public relations, 140,000 would be the 
requirement to fully develop its rich agricul- 
tural potential. 


Jordan economic strategy focuses on minerals, industry 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Amman, Jordan 

. Jordan's new strategy for achieving eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency leans Increasingly away 
from dependence on services and toward 
production, according to Dr. Hanna al-Odeh, 
chairman of the Jordan Planning Council. 

Despile the inss of much of its productive 
farmland and light industry in the West Bank 
to Israel in 1967, and world inflation which 
increases Jordan's import bill as it does those 
of all other Mideast states, the road to 
independence from foreign aid — which totals 


around $300 million this year —looks increas- 
ingly open. 

Both the interim 1973-1975 development 
plan, which Is being completed and exceeding 
most of Us targets, and the five-year plan for 
1970 to 1980 being drafted and due for 
publication next fall, stress high priority to 
agricultural and mineral projects. 

The main factor leading to their success has 
been a fivefold increase in the world price of 
phosphates, Jordan's main export, since Mo- 
rocco led the way by raising the price in July, 
1974. 

From the export of phosphate rock, Jordan 
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JORDAN IB A SMALL COUNTRY 1 ’, 


But its traditions are some of the greatest in the world: “Cradle of civiliza- 
tion” . . . “Land ol Canaan” . . . “Birth-place of Christianity” . . . "Home of 
the Prophets" . . . “Crossroads of Antiquity" . . . More recently, “world's 
greatest open air museum” . . . “Lawrence of Arabia country” . . . “Land of 
the Desert Bedouin." Today, as a unique kind of tourism gains ground, 
knowledgeable travellers talk of camel caravans to the ‘ valley of the 
moon" in Wadi Rum; ot climbing through Petra's "rose red city half as old 
as time"; of Jordan’s fabulous “underwater scenery" — the coral reefs of 
Aqaba. A short drive from Amman . . . and you enjoy the health giving 
waters ol the "Dead Sea," the lowest spot on Earth. 

Jordan has become one of t Mo world’s unusual places to visit: where 
you can go on an archaeological dig; or cross untracked desert in a four- 
wheel drive truck; where you can watch the migratory flights ot birds in 
their thousands; or risk "rapture of the depths” In the extraordinarily clear 
waters of the Gulf of Aqaba. Jordan is a place in which to do tilings as well 
as see things. 

As for seeing . . . 

Since time immemorial lh*;.; country, lyinq between the Meo':tr 1 1 ane.-.m 
Sea and the Arabtan Peninsula, has been ttio crossioads loi migrating peo 
pies and invading armies. Today, it is a repository ol all their relics. From 
Early Stone Age to the Islamic era, Jordan teems with mementos of other 
races, other times. Walled Canaanite cities, Biblical battle grounds, Helle- 
nistic and Roman places, theatres, aqueducts and temples. Byzantine 
churches and monasteries, Crusader castles, Muslim shrines and mag- 
nificent mosques dot the time-worn, boney landscape and fill its hidden 
valleys. 

™ - AMMAN-JORDAN 
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will branch out soon to the production of 
phosphate-based chemical fertilizers. Final" 
contracts have been signed for construction of 
a chemical complex near Aqaba on a strip of 
territory bordering the Red Sea and adjoining 
nearby Saudi Arabian territory, and close to 
the Aqaba porL. 

Despite a history of 25 years of prospecting 
concessions by a series of Western- and East- 
bloc companies, Jordan's rocky deserts have 
so far yielded no crude oil. The country is 
obliged to import its needs from Saudi Arabia, 
via the US-owned Trans-Arabian Pipeline 
(Tapline i, and refine it in the kingdom's 
angle existing refinery at Zerqa. 


There are good possibilities, Jordan plan- 
ners believe, that ail this may change soon . 

First of all, a new U.S. group has signed an 
agreement to begin oil prospecting over a 
huge concession area of about 5,000 square 
miles of the East Bank, including parts of the 
Jordan Valley. 

Second, surveys have disclosed that Jordan 
contains one of the world's largest deposits of 
an important substitute energy source, oil 
shale. Indicated reserves of oil shale in the 
Lajjun area, according to the Ministry of 
National Economy, are 750 million tons. 

Total oil shale reserves in the kingdom are 
estimated to exceed 10 billion metric tons, 
with an oil content of one barrel per ton . 


In JORDAN 


Riyad Al-Mufleh 
means 

Iron and Steel 


for he provides the little country with Its 
iron and steel demands of construction reinforcing barp, plane, der-'. 
formed, and torsteei, In ail lengths and diameters, producing @0, 000 • 
tons a year. A big achievement for a little country. 

• And he provides his workers, with medical, hospital, and .accident 
’Insurance, with two extra monthly salaries a year, a provident fund, a, • 
cost-of-llving allowance/ and other benefits.,^ .big. achievement for. a'- 
young company.'.' . .. • ' -v 

He wants to create a larger body o^ skilled- labdri ahd to satlsfy 
more of the country's accelerating topnatructlpn require meets. Hto 
future plane locludp tiie;installatl6n,9f a Siemens Mar.tln. me.f|lpg iilf- 
nace to produoe ingots and; blifets put of 'sarap./ / ■ •’ 

^ould : vyitb you. ;Seri cfijh.lm yoiir 
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following address:; 


JORDAN IRON & STEEL INDUSTRY CO.,' Ltd 

\,v ■ .:.^cdb(i^d ^9flB f Gaplfa^one million jp I':- 1 . 
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Young investment managers often U.S.-educated 


How Saudi Arabia handles vast cash flow 


By John K. Cooley 
■ Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Riyad, Saudi Arabia 
The Westerncartoohlst's image of a camel - 
riding, or Cadillac-driving, free-spending 
Arab sbelkft, falcon-faced, fierce and shifty, 
reaching out to control the world's markets 
with his petrodollars, is a laughable anachro- 
nism here. 

Managers of Saudi Arabia's huge and ever- 
, mounting reserves of cash are. In fact, U.S.- 

j • educated, brilliant young men, equally at 

> home in a computer Installation or a corpo- 

i • ration boardroom. ' 

Take Faisal Bashir, the young deputy of 
l HI sham Nazzer, Saudi Arabia's University of 

California-educated Minister of State for Plan- 
1 : . nine. Mr, Bashir, who got his MA from the 

• -.’j ;i ‘ . University of Oregon and his PhD from, the 
: : »!!’£•! ' ; University of Arizona, is an econometrics 

■ ■ buff. He mode the first mathematical equation 

' \ ■ ' for the exploding financial resources of the 

;; Saudi economy, reducing It to 24 septate 
operations. 

i ( ‘ ’ Mr . 1 Bashir was a key drafter of the new 

■i * Saudi five-year development plan, which calls 

: ; ' for total expenditures of $142 billion by i960. 

i i - •: ; ‘ “ 

C^;irwiryM gearing'. 

/<Mr ,. Bashir and.hia fellow Saudi piaimere, 

• ; "'.i , ; Y.v'.O' 1 vMdng their vpealth on the world’s largest 

: VV : ' ; f ■WSamiewh*. couid this spring count on 

■;* . 

• ’ ! ‘ »;i : \ to the .International ' Monetary .• • 


• . un Ci •■■..MiCj.j ■ • . . i 

' *: I "iMJ.':: veai 


Seginntog of this year were $14 billion andhad 
overtaken Japan's at $13.5 billion for the first 
•dm*.' 

The- Saudi reserves, said the IMF, were only 
$2 billion less than those of the United States 
West Germany was still Jn first place with 
‘ |32:T billion.) The World Bank estimates that 
Saudi. reserves may amount to *100 billion by 

^ The toefn thrift in dontetHc spending will 

Jerwwge 

Wwtyb IwlpsWes In enekgy and 

j W^tatepslye ; ipistrles • r- gas dis : ‘ 
■! PWter network; and a basic steel 

potfoc^eirUpalB* . j fertilizers' and, 
. 5 * 1 ^ of . wohaary Industries' which MU 
“R 01 * prW^bnesY 


v IV gSS? 3 ^ *• ferttllz^ra': W : /V.WP*> .» development projects, through the 

1 A-li -f- .Mcohdary liuiUstHes which VUl 'Arab investment Corporation. 

V -Ml ui«dh'th(o«Mb pf^kteMry •) ThafdMy publicized efforts, some su* 

^ •?» -“O buy Into Western 

■■ ' '^(uwe^fhl capeortvllmited • r - • ; v iw rpo !!-u 01 ^ ^ r ®al estate, have been 

WfS ; • . ■ . : : Rework of-Saudl private individuals, not the 

! ^ " ;, f •/■■■ flnBmdal^orrte' tn ti$« wqrijd government., 

outalde. Saudi ^Arabia, with a poputoHnh v-We are completely a gfln«t . tha invefltmcnl 

ji. ;• ; : r : - S.tod. 8 mljllon ' > '^°‘jpj c >ey’ , )h toe United States, secorttog 

fi I . :• ! :'M- spreadoyer avasUandarea, doesin toct have > Abdelltehmin al-Zamil, chairman of the 

i ' i:' 1 !. : i- ■ : ,* capacity to absorb even pie rrtost : :«eneral studies department of the SauS 

!■' • ! Wisely tt anned Inmitnind - ' F ■ UnlvuhUtv nf-D.iJZ..*. 


abroad about 13 billion in 1974 alone. This 
bears out the Saudi claim, made by Mr. 
Kuraishi and others, that this country had 
actually; paid out lO percent of its oil revenues 
in foreign aid. 

Massive war aid given 
Beginning with toe October, 1973, Arab- 
Israel war, about $ 2 billion was paid to Arab 
"confrontation states," Egypt, Syria, and 
Jordan. Saudi Arabia promptly paid a $400 
million contribution to the Arab "war chest" 
created at the Arab summit conference in 
Rabat last October. In his last tour abroad 
before his murder, King Faisal pledged 
another $650 million in grants and loans over 
and above the earlier commitment. 

And to Egypt, Syria, and other Arab states 
is being channeled at least In part through the 
Saudi Development Fund capitalized last year 
at $865 million. Like the Islamic Bank, this 
follows Muslim religious principles by lending 
at nominal Interest rates (Saudi Arabia Is 
putting up $120 million, or half the original 
capital, for the bank) . 

Saudi funds are also joining Kuwaiti money 
in Kuwait’s Arab Fund for Economic mid 
Social Development to the tune of $63 million. 
There were other special grants, like $30 
million to the United Nations Special Fund and 
$10 million apiece to Bangladesh and Pakistan 
for flood and earthquake relief respectively. 

Just how short, many money analysts ask, 
are Saudi Arabia's short-term bank deposits 
'lateoadiy.; 

what we deposit on : 
; short notice/’ ; replied Petroleum Minister 
Ahmed Zakf Yamanl last year. "Short-term 
investment, as far as Saudi Arabia is con- 
cerned, is almost the same as long-term. " 

King Khaled has reiterated King Faisal's 
determination to keep Western economies 
-.strong, as a bulwark against the communism 
which Saudi Arabia fears. 

yVftatern contacts expanding v 

y ^AMA has been studying a state investment 
• corporation, with offices In New York, Lon- - 
r.don,; and other major money markets. It has 
^n-toveatlng,; with^hjer Gulf states and 
ftgyph In development projects, through the 
1 Arab Investment Corporation. 

Publicized efforts/some suc- 
cessful and Some, not, ;to buy into Western . 
<j rpo * 5 jl 0 »«. banks and real estate, have been 
too work of-Saudl private individuals, not the 





By Alan Band AmosUii 

Oil pipelines thread their way through ancient Saudi desert 


Slow communications and a bottleneck in 
training skilled manpower — the bulk of Saudi 
bank staffs are foreigners, including Paki- 
stanis, Indians, and Yemenis though the Saudi 
; Arab; proportion Is increasing - still hamper 
financial operations. Bank of America and 
others are running training programs for 


some of too Saudi banks. I 

As long as crude oil production does not (iD 
further below its spring 1975 level of under? 
million barrels per day, economists expecid 
and ita associated industries to eontfap 
generating monetary excesses of around ft 
billion a year until too end of I960. ;• 


TRAVEL, TOURISM, MOVING, 
PACKING, CRATING, FORWARDING 
(AIR, SEA, UNO) 

CUSTOMS a T RANs r T formalities- 
VIA AQABA — VIA BEIRUT 
MADE EASY THRU 


-!H 




. Wisely planned investment. - - r . 

• ' But- even after dispensing > somewhere 
; ground $5 billion in foreign aid in Arab, 
Islamh: and African countries in need of if, fhe 
largest wad of cash left over from oil revenues 
is placetj W the world's money markets by the 


111 



4., | • ■ pr - 7 . vs ukj OdUUl ■ 

University of -Petroleum and Minerals at 
Dhatyran, in a lecture in Tulsa, Oklahoma, last 
month. 

"We have made fhe drastic decision not to 
invest here at all." said Dr. ZamlJ. 

Saudi Arabia, he added, would never buy 
^ company be- 

^ Bervlca of White 
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SAUDI ARADIA 


Saudi Arabia 
puts accent on 
green areas 


By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Rtyad, Saudi Arabia 

Only 65 miles southwest of Dhahran and its sprawling oil 
industry, a traveler enters a vast new world of cool water, rich 
fields of grain and vegetables, and the gentle shade of 
thousandsof fruit trees. 

The huge oasis of al-Hasa includes a score or so of towns and 
large villages. It covers 50,000 acres and supports over 160,000 
people who live mainly from farming and providing the 
services the farmers need. 

To raise the standard of living of the oasis people, who 
throughout the country are still two-thirds of the working 
force but supply only 6 percent of Saudi Arabia’s gross 
national product, and to reduce rising dependence on 
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imported food, the Saudi Government is spending over a 
billion dollars under the new five-year plan to expand the 
green areas like al-Hasa. 

For centuries the main source of Saudi dates, al-Hosa’s 
palm groves drew their water from a hundred springs and 
artesian wells. Nearly a decade ago, King Faisal's govern- 
ment began construction of 900 miles of drainage channels 
and a 1 ,(HX>-mile-long road network, now nearly complete. 

By now, mud villages have been abandoned for new towns 
of modern construction. Japanese jeeps, pickup trucks, and 
motorcycles have replaced camels and donkeys. And tractors 
are pulling the plows and harrows instead of animals. 

In Hofuf , the main town of the area, there is a boom-town 
atmosphere. New factories for fertilizers and cement have 
begun to fill the skyrocketing demand for these commodities. 

At Haradh, 80 miles farther south, once a desolate water 
hole and trading post like some run-down frontier town of thB 
old American West, a huge new government experimental 
farm is changing the Bedouins' way of life and bringing 20th- 
century farming techniques to the new Saudi settlers. 


Sheep raising accented 


The farm produces sheep and other livestock, and grain to 
feed them. More than 20,000 head of sheep of the native Saudi 
nojdl strain provide breeding stock as well as meat. By 1980, 
the farm's managers plan to produce about 150,000 head a 
year, 20 percent of the country's needs. 

Some of the former Bedouin who have settled here to work 
are earning better than $ 1,000 a month, and have exchanged 
their former tents for hundreds of air-conditioned housing 
units. Similar developments are under way in the al-Qasim 
area, a^ystemof oases centered on the town of Unayzsh about 
90 miles northwest of Rtyad. 

This area is -still .Die goal of the nomads who. move 
northward to gre$ne? pastures after; .iUie spring ritins — 
except that now they move not on camels but in powerful 
diesel trucks, with their rugs, tents, and waterskins dangling 
from the outside. . 

New school buildings of white and gray , concrete stand out. 
from the brownish mild houses and mosques of Unayzah . 

Around the town grow date palms, wheat, corn, alfalfa, 
barley, melons, and onions. Livestock breeding, Including 
camels, has begun on a large scale as the government 
channels oil revenues into this and scores of other local rural- 
development schemes around the country. 

Unayzah is also typical of other outlying provinces of the 
kingdom tn the attention given to education. The area has 14 
elementary schools, three new Junior high schools, and a 
boys' high school. There are eight girls' schools with 2,239 
students, 260 of them at junior-high level, a special school for 
tlte blind with a vocational department, and, for adults and 
young people who work all day on their farms — six evening 
schools. i . . > . ' 


Airport enlarged 


- Another and larger green expanse is the Asslr region of 
i southwestern Saudi Arabty, centered on Abhg, another boon 
.. town now provided With eh airport which is being enlarged** 

: accommodate the largest jets. One of the keys tp the Assir^s 
..development has been the 100 -feet-high Abha Dam/ tor , : 
> augurated In April, 1974, • -.v 

According toithe Saudj Arabian Monetary' Agency^ ;pirvoyi 
;• by the Ministry of Agriculture and Water Resources in -thete 
and other oasis areas indicate significant -resen«l? : '=rt J :'- 
• underground water. / > •.# 

An Agricultural Bank set up by th% gbv^menL jarWides 
short and medium-term loans. 4 subsidy of JSO permit helps 
; finance fertilizer purchases. Subsidies tbjMdlrtdfciJ flfaiWitev; 

■ -to'rpurchas«bf«^(hdttmalm^ 

. from 28 percent of cost to. 46 percent, Special 
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JORDAN 

one of the most ancient 
countries of the world 

Jordan today with its cities and new hotels and buildings, is also 
a modern country, offering its visitors many rewards, whether it 
is an adventurous and stimulating trip to the desert or the crystal 
clear waters of sunny Aqaba.The list of pleasant surprises goes on 
and on. Ahlan Wa Sahlan to the Ancient & Modern Jordan. 
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filler turns into $6 million film 


e of a book like ‘All the President's Men’ means 
pur ‘stars’ : Washington Post reporters Carl 
f3ob Wbodward; and the actors who portray them — 
h and Robert Redford. First, actors 


All. 

THE 

PRESIDENT’S 

jdlfcMEN 


|ters; now, as cameras roll, reporters watch the actors, 
f 


By Loul9e Sweeney 


Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 


you stop. That’s the technical thing. And then the other 
side of ly? just a game. I mean, I like to play games, 
and thatl^J know U’s pretend, hut the game I play to 
make it reel for me la: I try to catch tbocar. I thought 
how fun it would be if in one take I'coqid actually catch 
it, by running alongside, actually bealthe c'br even if it 
ruined the take." , 

Cinematographer Gordan Willis peers through the 
camera at Hoffman; Willis Is dressed in a sport shirt 
emblazoned with a palm tree, sunset, and the words of 
the cameraman's dilemma: "We're losing the light/* 
Then a fan with a flashbulb asks the crew to step aside ■' 
so she can take a photo of Dustin Hoffman’s chair. Just, 
his chair, one of those folding black leatherette jobs! . 


Dustin Hoffman 


on Carl Bernstein 


The star himself is standing on the curb, in triplicate: 
Hoffman; his double, Irwin Marcus, who has been with - 
him since "The Graduate"; and Carl Bernstein. It is 
Dustin Hoffpian to the third power: throe heads of 
browivnaJT .long and shaggy as a Shetland pony's j three . . 
potent noses ; three boyish, wiry bodies. But for the film . 
it is Bernstein who is the original, and Hoffman who 
culls his hairdresser, Romaine (as in lettuce), over to 
see the proper degree of shag at Bernstein’s neck. 

Hoffman has really covered Bernstein, tike a court- 
house beat: "I spent about four months with him, 
hangin’ around the Post. . . . And, as Bernstein said to 
me, the Interesting thing was he got less shaggy the 
more he got into the Btory; he began to look moro 
stylish the longer he was into this story; he began to 
look more establishment ; he got neater." 

Carl Bernstein talks about watching Dustin Hoffman 
play Carl Bernstein: "This iB the first time I’ve seen 
Dustin actually do it. I sort of felt very moved. It was a 
very, strange feeling . . . he’s so incredibly good. 
There’s this thing about how cool you are In the 
newspaper business, to show how professional you ate. 
But I would always break that with Woodward, and* 
especially With the.Segtettl-tlp — It’s Just great, the 
excitement of what he’s tolling Woodward [he fumbles 
his words] ... I don't know if eerie is the right word for 
how I feel watching it." He gritas, adds, "It’s kind of 
existentially Incomprehensible.'- • 

In terms of mannerisms, says actor Hoffman, "There 
are things about Carl that I like, His head nods a certain 
way, kind of Impish [he gives a quick, droll Imitation, 
rolling his eyes]. I’ll start to play with that i , and he 
has a kind of Maryland-WMl^tori. thing [whwi.be 
: .tolkslJ Ho says 

wanted 'to find oiit thlbgs from — he’d strike a home-T 
town rapport with them. So it is necessary to have some 
kindofdraWl, Just a suggestion of it," • . ■ 


Hof fin an, the nctor, took notes on Bernstein, the 
journalist, too: “He’s got a very inquisitive sense about 
him. When we talk, he doesn't leave anything; he keeps 
asking questions; he won’t leave it alone. . . . And I 
think if there's any one quality that distinguishes both 
these guys, it’s their doggedness, their , just pure 
inexhaustible doggedness, their energy. That’s what the 
New York Times wsb upset about, 1 think, on the 
Watergate business . . . that kind of focused energy. 

. . . They checked everything out. 1 don't know what a 
(ypical journalist is, but Carl, 1 know, is different. 

"The ideal journalist is someone like Woodward ; you 
/give him a story and he does it, he does it to the.best of 
his ability. . . . Carl apparently couldn’t do anything 
unless he’B Inspired; so in a sense he’s closer to an actor 
that way, or to me as an actor. I don't like to do anything 
unless I’m inspired,"- • 

Hoffman and Redford don’t expect their character- 
izations to be exact tintypes of "Woodsteln,” as the 
teapi is known. “It certainly will not be a Literal 
portrait.’’ says Hoffman. ... “I mean it's always 
yourself giving your impression of the person you’re 
. doing, and you’re disclosing as much about yourself as 
you are about the character. It's not an ln-depth portrait 

• of Bernstein Here the reporter is Just a part of the 

pastiche of the whole thing," 

And Robert Redford Bays, "l don’t know that Lt pays 
to get totally under the skin of a character so that you 
lose yourself in doing the character. ... I think you use 
the intense, the finer points of the character to illustrate 
his reason for being thore." 


shoulder, fearing he Is being followed. It Is one of-.- 
several "connecting scenes" being shot in the Washing* - 
' ton area;: most of the interior stuff will be done on a .. 
specially constructed $200,000 set In Hollywood this . 
..summer. The film, . shot from a script by William 
Goldman, will be released next February or.March. 

' From midnight bn, Robert Redford has been running 
up the garage ramp over and over, again as though the 
entire .CIA were after him. But be bdundk into his . 
trailer 1 like a Wheat les ad, eager to talk about the role: 

1 ‘There’s . a lot of depth to Woodward that doesn't 
surface on first meeting . He manages to suppress a lot, . 
which is very effective for a reporter because It 
somehow invites people to talk . He doesn't Intrude on 
your conversation at all, and before you know U you’re. . 
talking freely, and that's a talent if you’re a reporter . " 


Robert Redford 
on Bob Woodward 


Robert Redford studied Woodward for months, too, 
and he talks about the role between takes at 1:30 a.m. 
one Saturday In his trailer. He has spent the evening 
shooting a scene at what is called "the Deep Throat 
garage," that mysterious underground rendezvous 
where Woodward often met his anonymous "executive 
branch" - Informant Ip the middle of the night for. 
corroboration of pieces in the Watergate puzzle. The. 
scene is being shot' at' a nameless white stucco garagq 
under a high-rise office building in the Rosalyn section 
of Arlington,, Virginia, but film spokesmen refuse, to 
confirm It’s the real thing. '•• • 

Steel and wood tracks have been laid like rajlroad ties 

unaccountably not there. He walks nervously out of the 
garage, breaks into a run, stops and looks over his 


Eyes smile and challenge 

He leans back and picks up a brush to give the yellow 
tasslesof his hair a few swipes before the next take. 
Then he mentions that he became Interested In making 
a film about Watergate the summer It happened, the 
summer of ’72 when he was doing a wliistle-stop 
promotion tour for his political Him “The Candidate" 
en route to the Democratic National Convention in 
: Miami. Even before the book was printed he had opted 
for the film rights, beating out Dustin Hoffman but later 
offering him the Bernstein role. 

Interviewing Robert Redford Is llke.playing tennis — 
he's always at the net, tanned, ready to whomp back the 
next question, blue diamond eyes halfway between a 
smile and a. challenge. 

. ’.‘Am I using any of Woodward’s characteristics? His. 
shoes;’ lie Wears round shoes," Anything else? "Yeah, , 
he lias an interesting attention span. He’ 11 stay with you 
as. long as ydu 'interest him; then he becomes very 
polite. The lurpoff point Is-sometimps very transparent 
... some reporters are just plain rude. He tends to 
-• maintain a relationship, but it’s sort of clem- you ceaBe. 
- to interest him In terras of what you're saying, whist you 
can provide. That's a trait I find interesting. Also he has 
a tenacity that's unbelievable." 

The book. "All the President’s Men" was a Journalls- \ 

■ tic thriller, a blend of Sam Spade and "Front Page*;" 
Does Redford see.it that way os a fjlm? "No, I don’t like ' 
the word 1 thriller ' . , . It’s a hoSydunnit b^causd it’s 
about how a , newspaper Works, - in particular 
investigative reporting works. < It takes a special ' . 
brqetf df.&tW, be/ a goodtovOstigaUvetepor ter.-. Ybu' 


.v* , , 




- - . have to havb practlcalJy nq .frplue for a person's privacy, 1 ;■ 


Smile that dazzled Barbra StreiBanil in "The Way We ’ ’ 
Were," . 


•.*' ■ -. r- ■■ 


tfs ropo'rter Bqb Woodward ; . • : V‘ . • 
oat newsroom, actors, / 1 ; { v : //• .. V' 
-dltor-iit-6h|ef Ren Bradlee) f ; 
actors Mqrtin Balsam and ' v .* 
frame) dirdc^r Pakula / 
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President Ford sounds an optimistic note 


By David T. Cook 

Business and financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The U.S. economy has stopped sliding, an 
upturn is expected shortly, and reducing 
federal regulation could make the recovery 
more robust, P red dent Ford says. 

in a speech to small businessmen attending 
a meeting here, Mr. Ford predicted that "the 
worst recession since the 1930s is coming to an 
end.” 

After citing a variety of positive economic 


Indicators, President Ford warned that some 
statistics might remain depressed for a few 
more months “because they record only what 
is past.” 

"I am confident that we are at the bottom of 
the economic slide. And we will Boon be on our 
way up," Mr. Ford told those attending the 
National Federation of Independent Business 
meeting here. 

The President’s economic optimism comes 
one day after the Federal Reserve Board 
announced that the output on the nation's 


Bankers told rich-poor 
gap must be closed 
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By David R. Francis 
Business and financial editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Amsterdam 

“The revolution of declining expectations." 
That was a phrase used by a prominent West 
German journalist, Theo Sommer, editor of 
Die Zell, in a talk to the world's tap 
commercial bankers gathered here recently 
: for an International monetary conference. 

Mr. Sommers phrase referred to the possi- 
bilities of a shortage of raw materials and 
energy, and that this meant a need for a 
change in life-styles involving lass con- 
1 , sumption of things. 

“The age of abundance is over," he held, 

■ “Ihe. economy of waste a word from yester- 
-day i. ■ 

. ‘. With their multinational operations scat- 
l stored around the globe, International bankers 
• haye blroadened their mental scapes,, dropped 
some of their tendency lb staldriess, and- are 
examining global trends with interest. 

At (his conference, for Instance, the 200 
financial leaders hold one session which 
looked Into such Issues as the politicization of 
international economics, a topic which in- 
cluded the matter of the division of the world 
into rich Industrial notions and poor devel- 
op! ngnatfonB. 

CoincidenUy, an international group, of 20 
prominent scholars and government officials 
issued here a report calling for a dosing of 
that rich-poor gap, 

’ The. report, commissioned by the Club of 
. . Rome and part of a project called "Reviewing 
.... the International Order/* notes that the 
; difference between rich and poor is still 
growing. At present, income in the rich 

, industrial countries Is 13 times as high as in the 
taorest developing countries. 

, - Even if growth was .limited in the rich 
... countries, it would take 40 years to reduce the 
rat|otq3tol.. 

Such a reduction In the ratio, the report 
maintains, is "a condition for « peaceful 


To help that change, the report calls for an 
increase in the transfer of capital from the 
developed to the developing countries of $30 
billion. 

At the moment, such capita) transfers 
barely offset the flow in the opposite direction 
resulting from payments on earlier debts. 

The study, coordinated by Dutch economics 
Prof. Jan Tinbergen, makes numerous recom- 
mendations aimed at reducing the rich-poor 
gap. It talks, for Instance, of a system of 
progressive international taxation and of 
diverting revenues from the exploitation of 
ocean resources to the poor. 

On the same day, the Stockholm Inter- 
national Peace Research Institute published 
ils latest yearbook indicating that the poor 
countries are spending more for arms. In 
other words, while seeking additional aid, the 
poor countries also believe It necessary to 
.'spend more on weapons. . 

All tbld, Uie sale of major weapons to the 
“(bird world” in 1974 increased by more than 
40 percent. Sales to Ihe Middle East countries 
went up 57 percent. 

What is more, the number of developing 
countries with the capacity to build major 
arms has increased. In 1960, only Brazil and 
Argentina had such a capacity. By last year 18 
third-world states were doing so under license. 


industry fell in May for the eighth consecutive 
month. However the 0.3 percent slide was the 
smallest this year. 

Since September the output of the nation's 
factories, mines, and utilities has declined 13 
percent In the longest sustained output slump 
since 1658. 

The President's positive economic prog- 
nods also contrasts with a more guarded 
assessment of economic events in coming 
months offered by Treasury Secretary Wil- 
liam E. Simon. 

Speaking recently to reporters, the Trea- 
sury Secretary noted that if the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
goes through with planned Increases in world 
oil prices, they "would certainly have an 
effect on our [economic] growth rate. ' ’ 
Treasury Department economists are still in 
the process of determining just how various 
oil price increases would affect the U.S. 
economy. But Mr. Simon warned that higher 
world oil prices would have a "devastating” 
effect on less-developed nations. 

Some OPEC members have suggested that 
oil prices be raised by as much as 35 percent. 
The organization os a whole has agreed to 
increase prices by an undetermined amount 
this fall. 

In addition to a positive economic assess- 
ment, Mr. Ford’s talk to small businessmen 
returned to one of the President's favorite 
themes — the need to reduce federal regu- 
lation of American Industry. 

Mr. Ford opened with an anecdote defining 
a big businessman as what a small business- 
man would be “if the government would over 
let him alone." 

Federal regulatory procedures are “en- 
crusted with contradictions, excess, and rules 
that have outlived any conceivable value” Mr. 
Ford told his audience. 

The President announced that next week he 
plans to meet wRh a group of congresaionaliy 
selected representatives on legislative propos- 
als for regulatory reform. Mr. Ford told the 
small businessmen lhat after this meeting iio 
would call together commissioners of 10 
independent regulatory agencies to work with 
them for improved agency performance. 

The President also noted thnt Tuesday lie 
was appointing members of the congresslon- 
ally created Federal Paperwork Commission. 


Italy’s carmakers vs. politics 


By Charles E. Dole 

Milan, Italy on production because of union pressure 


world.” 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


Some 50 or 60 Communist auto workers 
burst through the door and into a roomful 
’ . automobile dealers and newsmen. 
For 20 minutes they put on a loud show, 
attacking the management of Alfa Romeo, 
Italy's second-largest carmaker, and berat- 
ing the United States for its political 
posture in the world, Including Vietnam. 
Finally, out of breath, the infiltrators filed 
out of the room and shut the door. 




. DOLLARS Embarrassed by the outburst, Gaetano 

AraenUnlan nAn- Cortesi, the Alfa Romeo chairman, Insisted 

; ■ . ;the ifiUr^mdld riot represent the bulk of 

■ v' ' - MSer -V ,■ ^ workera In the assembly plants. Yet it 

.. . .028 ; : ■ '° i ^ 1 s i how the severe difficulty of trying to 
: .131 . build cars In Italy where the hand of 
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The Italian auto market is down 20 
j Pfrcent from 1974. Flat, including Auto- 
btanchi arid Lancia, with 60 percent of the 
rharkel, is Italy's dominant carmaker ; Alfa 
■ ■ -Romeo has 8 percent. Imports account for 

a whopping 30 percent. 

One of the major problems is feather- 
bedding by the unions. Fiat’s capacity to 
; Mid cars, for example, far outstrips: Its 
ability to sell them. Its inventory of unsold 
W! whlph. topped ,30o,ooa the first of- the 
/ year, now -Is down ' to about 240,000. An 
Italian automaker finds it hard to cut back 


not to lay off workers. 

The U.S. auto industry, by contrast, has 
drastically cut Us output at the expense of 
tens of thousands of workers on indefinite 
layoff. 

Chairman Giovanni Agnelli of Flat, who 
predicts another tough year for 1978 
confides to a friend that "he doesn’t Vnow 
what he’ll do.” The company, for the 
second straight year, had to dip into Its 
reserves to pay a $50 million dividend. 

As for Alfa Romeo, Fortune magazine 
says it "is [Germany’s] BMW without the 
efficiency, BMW builds nearly as many 
care with about 40 percent fewer workers. 

Mr, Cortesi is a tough American-type 
manager who took over the helm of the 
company late last year after some success 
with Italy's shipbuilding Industry. He 
agrees with the assessment The company, 
for example, employs 18 percent more 
production workers than it needs just to 
handle absenteeism, which averages about 
20 percent. “It goes up and down from 
there,” declares Mr, Cortesi. 

Then there are the strikes — not long and 
devastating but frustrattngly frequent al- 
though usually short. 

"In Italy,” says Mr. Cortesi with a smile, 

the workers strike by the hour,-nbt by the 
day." In 1974 there were 98 hours of strikes 
at the. company's; production faculty near 
Milan in the north and 104 hours at 



By R Norman Motheny. alall photographs 

Ford: 'soon ... on our way up 1 

The President obsarved that tlic new grcoo 
must deal with tho 3,146 current federal 
(arms, he said are causing America to be 
“buried In an avnlnncho or paper.” 

While stressing the need for regulatory 
reform. Mr. Ford cautioned that "we caned 
eliminate all regulations. Somo are costly W 
essential lo public health and safety." 

However, the President's overall esse* 
ment appeared lo bo lhat the effect of m* 
business regulations "often docs more harm 
Uumgood.” 

Ab u result, Mr. Ford said his admlnislraUM 
would closely examine every new propound 
government action lo delormlno Ha impact on 
"free competition and individual liberty- .. 


Pomlgllano d'Arco near Naples in tM . 
south. 

A .strike Is often disguised as ab- 
senteeism with the workers slaying Home 
to avoid losing money because they tWj 
can collect "sick pay." “What do you do' •' 
slgbB Mr. Cortesi, "because the wortrtf 7/ 
are so volatile, It’s very hard toplan/'j^ l 
In an attempt to Improve the cofljpJ&'jY \ 
labor problem, it follows a 
honesty with the worker* **^W*m' 
the facts so they’U know Wb*t ** ewi . 
cannot do.” , 

. Solar, Mr. Cortesi says, 
policy has had some success In JJL 
but less In ihe south, 
talking with the unions now," be 
we still have a long way to go." J, 

..The millstone around the comply 
corporato-nsek (a thalhree-yew-w* AJ** 
sud plant near Naples, a massive comp 16 
built partly with government nooney w 
provide jobs in the south. *‘It was 8.JJJ 
mistake," concedes Mr. Cortot- 
should have built five or. six plants, r& <** 
big one,” he adds. 

Alfa has the capacity to build SwjS 
cars, if they could sell them, yet Uwon - 
that figure Ull 1979 or 1980. "We'U brw 
even at 300,000 cars," notes. Mr. p 0 *’^- 
“But it will take 3 or 4 years to close u* 
gap with our capacity.” 

To turn the company arouhd, Mr.. 
is angling for a big boost In exports. . 
Where the United States figures big m JV 
plana, By 1978 he expects 10 be ■JJjjJj-- 


40.000 cars In the U.S., up from 

5.000 this year. Meanwhile, he looxs , 
more lean years down the road. 
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By Melvin Maddocks 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

Jack Nicholson has eyes as free from 
illusions as Humphrey Bogart and the drawl, of 
a particularly tired Henry Fonda. His mouth to 
drawn thin to express residual patiende, 
dangerously near exhaustion. 

At any given moment a sudden fury can 
seize a Nicholson character and shake him like 
a fit. No actor since Marlon Brando has been 
so cupable or terrorizing an audience by a 
show of temper. But iris rages collapse as 
quickly as those extraordinarily charming 
smiles that on rare occasions spread across 
Nicholson’s face, coming from nowhere and 
disappearing as Inexplicably as they ap- 
peared, like a memory of childhood. 

Almost any display of emotion In a role Is 
followed by a series of small, almost gentle 
sighs. Then, the cycle completed, the eyes go 
observant and blank again, and once iqpre the 
lips compress upon one another as i( standing 
watch. 

In his guardedness, in his toughness, Nichol- 
son, has an American face, and movie direc- 
tors have had no problems using him in the 
usual American machismo roles: as a gang- 
ster ("The St. Valentine's Day Massacre”); as 
a serviceman ("The Last Detail”); as a 
private eye ("Chinatown”). 

The temptation is to ceil Nicholson, in his 
special mix of ' violence and weariness, the 
latest version of the Hemingway hero. Like 
the Hemingway hero, a Nicholson character to 
the man to whoiq, things are done. When the 
.things are done, he responds, like a Heming- 
way hero, according to a code he may not 
believe but which he does not seem free to 
diBobey. 

Yet if Nicholson can be said to be the 
American film's stand-in for the '70s — in the 
sense that certain actors give a face to their 
times — he goes beyond these variations of 
- American stoicism. In addition to mirroring 
for his fellow countrymen their post-Vietnam 
moral fatigue (look at his face: it is as if he 
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Nicholson: from machismo roles to the tormented TV reporter In Antonlonl'e 'The Passenger' 




were listening through Invisible headphones to 
a perpetual playing and replaying of the 
Watergate tapes), Nicholson manages one 
more odd, astonishing emotion: hope. 

True. Hope for a Nicholson character to 
practically subliminal. The Bhadow of a 
shadow. An atavistic memory almost forgot- 
• ten by an overexperienced man. But without 
the element of hope Nicholson's characters 
make no sense. For they are closet romantics. 
Wearing cynical masks, savagely mocking 
their audiences and themselves, they are, 
nevertheless, pilgrims on quests, as "The 
Passenger” makes explicit. 

How Nlcholson’B director, Michelangelo 
Antonioni, plays upon him here) Rather like a 
leftover character from "Waiting for Godot,” 


Nicholson's passenger crosses African deserts 
and waits In empty little Spanish squares — for 
whom? For what? He doesn't know. It Is as V 
his quest Is to discover what his quest Is. In the 
meantime, he wanders over those infernal 
landscapes, made all the more lonely by a 
solitary figure on a camel or a child, far off, 
wheeling a bicycle., . . . i. . •* 

Nobody can make travel so exquisite a 
punishment as Antonioni. Airport terminals 
seem as desolate as the banks of the river Styx, 
and a car-rental concession seems like the 
admissions booth to Hades. Hotel rooms with 
overhead fans that never stop and bars on the 
window are Hades Itself . 

Yet Nicholson’s pilgrim — fleeing from 
himself or toward himself? — keeps putting 


one frantic foot in front of another in his near- 
comic duckwalk. 

It is fashionable to call Nicholson the 
portraitist of survivors. But does a Nicholson 
character survive? Certainly Nicholson’s pas- 
senger doesn’t even want to survive as he is. 
He wants something better or something 
worse than survival.' Out of a monumental 
- desperation and that absurd remnant of hope 
, he wants to be saved or damned. 

Is Nicholson a stand-in for American charac- 
ter here too? At least a century after the 
American Dream, a light age away from the 
old American innocence, stumbling and lost In 
strange lands, he to still the possessor (or 
perhaps the possessed) of a battered optim- 
ism: the curse and tho blessing he cannot, 11 
seems, lose even when he tries, 
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By Robert Nye 

The prijrie requirements in the keeping of a 
dtory are a second-rate mind and a passion f<>r 
trivi^. Good .diarists do not write or thfnk too 
well. If they do, they become eipToplied >jn 
their own sens! bl tytles and the(r df^-y deterio- 
rates into.ptiiiosopHy « j 
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provide them so prodigally as Samuel PepyS. 

• Pepys hT a ' completely gentone and an 
utterly unaffected Writer. 1 In the richness of 
his concern about other human bdiiiga for 
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Lgrg+Mato weather systems, such as atorm at upper right, set stage for loaal weather over North America. 

Mouu they uuant to automate the weatherman 
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. The kinds of forecasts meteorologists 
make for each other — forecasts of large- 
scale wind, temperature, or rainfall pat- 
;tern» ^ Have Improved substantially over 
the past decad^e. put the f orecaets of local 
weather the rest" of us uee have 'lagged 
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behind. A new, computerized data-han- 
dflng system will soon give your local 
weatherman an opportunity to close this 
forecast gap, . 

By Hobart C. Cowan 

Feature e<ytor of Th« Christian Science Monitor 

• Washington - 

To Mm«one brought up Ir the old echool of weather 
prophecy, the forecaster’s data-handllng system the United. 

; gtottate ready to izufcstM Looks.ljke the promised larfd. It wiU 
mead Instant ofwolescenqe for the. way weathermen, how go 
about ti^;bvmne«i. But it will open up. the prospect of 
‘ dramatic Improvement In the. service they aan offer the 
public. 

Tho National Weather Servita (NWS) calls Its new system 
. AFOS (Automation erf Field Operations and Services). It is a 
Computerized system for communicating, 1 organizing, stor- 
tng; tad displaying daU^' much of which now Is available only 
as unwieldy 8tacksdf teletype and facsimile printouts. : • 

• By relieving forecasters of burdensome paper shuffling, 
AFOS will free them to think more deeply about the weather. 
NSW deputy director Richard Hallgren, who heads the AFOS 
development team, “conservatively” estimates this will save 
at least a quarter of a forecaster’s time. This efficiency, he 
says, will, allow forecasting offices to offer such new and 
better services as frequently updated forecasts for boating, 
hiking, or picnicking areas, and do it without the need to hire 


^ Way to handle the data.” 
•‘•t'W-flnt thing a forecaster does Is diagnose the problem of 
the day. How Is Um atmosphere Itawvwg? How does this 
which, tatong other things,' reflects 
pepUllaritW»\of.local. terrain. *•*- mountains or seashore, 
couritrysitaor urban Sprawl*? The forecast usually follows 
•ntore or less directly from this diagnosis. \ \ 


One of these forecasts, based on an admittedly crude 
mathematical model of the atmosphere, dealB with winds aloft 
and 1 b useful for judging how storm systems may move. The 
other two numerical forecasts use better mathematical 
models and deal with a wider range of phenomena, including 
the birth and decline of storm systems. Some statistical 
' products such as probabilities of temperature changes, which; 
are derived from these computer predictions, also aid the 
forecaster. 

The weather we live in — the thunderstorms, squall lines, 
fogs, and showers with which we cope — occur on too Bmall a 
scale to be picked out by the computer charts. Yet our local 
weather does depend on the larger scene. The forecaster, If . 
he or she Is good, must be aware of weather on both scales ana 
know how to relate one to the other. 

In doing this, the forecaster la like an executive making a 
decision with conflicting advice from experts. Each of the 
three computer forecasts may indicate a different trend for a , 
crucial weather item, however reliable they may be In 
general. The forecaster must decide what to believe and what 
•/■ to Ignore, To do this, he or she has to turn to the detailed data 
on what: the weather is doing at specific places locally and at 
strategic spots elsewhere. 

Suppose, for example, all computer forecasts Indicate 
growth of ta off-coast storm in the Gulf of Mexico. But one 
forecast suggests It will head out to sea, another indicates it 
will turn inland, the third hints it may run up the coast to 
bother Washington. • 

The Washington forecaster would like to know what ■- 
actually has been happening since the computer charts were 
issued. Do radars to the south show a progressive outbreak of 
- rain northward? How are the clouds moving? What do 
satellite views show of the storm? How will the ocean affect It 
if it does run up the coast? What are the off-shore water 
temperatures? 

It can take one or more hours to run through such a 
diagnosis, hours interrupted by telephone calls. And there 
never is enough time, or the facilities, to check all the 
l A * ^ < ? hir . to Why the local forecast* • . 

rotoct toe ttU improvement of the largeecale . 
prtdletttos — • a foretasting gap that is getting Wider every 

AFOS can change all this. It can reduce the data shuffling 
from hours to minutes and make a greater range and volume 
. of d*ta available. The AFOS unit Is built around a 
v miniaturized computer which stores and manages the data 
and can run up to four foreewters’ stations. 

All^FOS units will be'Unked In a communications net for 
• transmitting and exchanging data; Radio stations, airline*, 
and other NWS clients can tie Into the net with AFOS 
' equipment of their own, or, if they prefer, they can retain the 
present teletype link to the forecasting station. 

. The AFOS prototype at NWS headquarters shows what the* 

I • BlfaftSHM Aim 4 a OIU!.^ 1. ft. . I. . • i. . • ^ 


Best information needed ’■** * prefer, they can retain the 

^ . . • >*' - ' present teletype link to the forecasting station . 

complex dectaioh, tbeforecaster need* as . The AFOS prototype at NWS headquarters shows what the 
• good guidance to the large-scale weather trends ga he or she ■ • • system can do. Sitting down to the kev board Jamm nimutve 

* ‘ ppbgretoshBa chief of the NWS Systems Experimentation Branch****’ 

1 : pWOed that a forecaster coroWgtataty wants foe 

-•VlJg! .“Si '^ r «?• playof the for wtettng situation! Is there asevere 

• * ■ 1 ' ^ ^ ^ lo ^ ?c P 1 , e rT^® e &r « substantially ; ato?m warring out, for example? A touch of abutton Jwwed 

^•! 6r ^ comparable human products of 10 to 15 years no such warning in the (simulated) weather situation for that 

ago. • ' : •: ' day. A rapid sequence of key punching paraded the general 


weather maps across o screen, displayed a temperature j 
history for the past 30 hours at Washington, and (he weather 
history at several other U.S. cities. ■ ! 

“Perhaps you’d like a paper copy of that weather map to 
mark up," Mr. Cttraytys suggested. Within seconds, l« 
equipment produced the copy. , /. 

"Having made a forecast, the forecaster may be distracts 
by other dulies and not notice that thunderstorms » 
appronching faster than expected," Mr. Glraytys conUtw j 
"AFOS will signal an alert by sound and flashing light w 
suggest an updated forecast based on statistics of what oa 1 
happened in similar past situations." 

If the forecaster does want to update, or to Issue * ipwj j 
alert, he has only to call up a suitable standard message* j 
fill in the blanks as to time and place. A touch of a wtw 
sends the message to all usora tied Into the system aw wi 
teleprinter for thoee using that link. It can take JO 
minutes to do Ihia now with manually prepared WW" 
messages. 

Baltimore first Installation 
This summer, the AFOS prototype will be used fcrjto • 
forecasts to be broadcast from Baltimore. A moo| .y ° . ; 
things, Mr. Glrsytys said, these may Include WW, . 
updated forecasts for people boating on Chwapealw . 
map of the bay flashed on the screen showing how » 
pattern of winds and waves could be monitored and 
The Initial AFOS system probably will 
within the next two years. The full system Q|i ™ | ^ 
l WO at a projected cost of MO million, If 
with the NWS schedule. It will cost somi^^T. f^rns of 
run, but will save an estimated M.6 w^*J^ nr ovld6 toe 
the manpower the NWS will not have to hire w V s . . 
extraservices it expects to offer. .vasorogrsn 

However, the key to success or fsllure ofth* aw? ^ 

Is how well the weathermen learn to use ^ 
make the creative Jump to truly better forecssttng- ■ 

•• Dr. Hallgren says the Impooi of AttB uj,,^ !. 
Service "wW be tremendous, a canyM* < 55^wa , re lnW' • 
operate." Mr. Glrsytys says ft ls -bub* && ty 

told this by the universities, by tbe fleW force****-*' 
the studenU we’re getting. "van'll* 

"How.'Vhe asks, “do you dn-your:lWiW r 
forecaster who Is used to the old sySteto^ Now you 
experience of, say, a couple of hour* of le^ng P®* ^yodr 
go together, experience that pnwldBS ^clw*^^ 
forecast. AFOS will take away that crutch,- WWW ^ m 
you avoid facing fully the forecast chaUenge;T«>. 
forecaster to only a manual data procemor. Tn» y 
him Into his higher intellectual capacities- K 
develop a lot better people than we hove, 

“The gauntlet la being thrown down to us, Mp ^ 
1 "Th* Critical test will, be closing the forecast gap- 
rremalp open Indefinitely. The public be« » “SdS* 1 
more of a payoff from all the money spent S 
weather facilities,; such as MtiriUtofc- At some pom^^jg 
can legitimately ask: -Where to the long-promtewt^gii 
improvement?’ So AFOS is a challenge and an opFFVr?'. 
put our performance where our mouth is.* 1 


• * * ■ ~t> 
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Hamburg: clean 
and charming 


By David Gun Eton 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


In my youth, composer Oscar Fetras'a 
graceful "Moonlight On the Alster" was a 
much-played .waltz in the Strauss tradition. 
Then, I always imagined that the Alster was a 
German river — which U is, albeit a dammed - 
up one. But the name properly applies to the 
wide and beautiful two-fold lake that juts 
attractively through the center of Hamburg, 
Germany’s second city and largest port. 

To. those who have never been there, . 
Hamburg may suggest a dirty, dreary Teuto- 
nic town full of factories, docks, and pon- 
derous architecture. In fact, it now is one of 
the pleasantest cities in Europe, a model for 
planners, green, clean, light, spacious. 

Of course, there are docks and factories: An 
integral part of Ham burg's layout; they fringe 
the blue-black Elbe for miles — but all 
compactly together, not scattered. And as for 
the heavy architecture, over half of Hamburg 
was destroyed in the dreadful fire raids of 
1943, so much is new, welt laid out, with clean 
lofty lines. 

What is more, with a population still rather 
under 2 million, it is. just the right size to 
appeal to any visitor: not too small to be 
parochial and limited, not too large to be 
impersonal. 

Hamburgers have always regarded them- 
selves as set apart from the rest of Germany. 
After all, they point out, Hamburg has had 700 
years of independent existence as toe "Free 
and Hanseatic City," a republic in its own 
right, a career that has had only two unfortu- 
nate Interruptions. First, for three years 
under Napoleon, it suffered toe indignity of 
being made a department of France. And 
second, it lost freedom for 12 years under 
Hitler, who incidentally was much hated here 
(And therefore a rare visitor ). 

' i Most tourists arrive at Hamburg’s Fuhlsbut- 
tei Airport, surely the calmest and most, 
civilized In Europe. Thence a taxi run into the 
city center shows off the wide dignified roads 
of the northern suburbs, studded with parks 
and gardens that drive a broad and always 
welcome band of green right down to the river 
ttself. 

A good deal of Hamburg's overall attractive 
lace derives from its citizens’ genius for 
making money: They can afford to live in a 
fine city. For after all, thlB is the famed “city 
of millionaires” (1,200 at the latest count), and 
.ttje annual earnings of the average citizen are 
mbrei than half again as much of the already , 
High West German figure, making this city top 
df the European league. 

.To- make It additionally pleasant to the 
visitor, Hamburg has many-, fine hotels. I 
stayed at toe Parkhochhaus Hotel, Drehbahn 
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Svan Simon 


The Parthenon: centerpiece of Athens and tourist magnet of the country 


Greece: your drachma will buy a lot 

A land of colorful little harbors, brooding ruins and clear, 
warm seas where the picture possibilities are limitless 


By Lfcon Lindsay '• 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

AthenB 

Greece is a complete tourist experience, 
whether one Is a classicist bent on absorbing 
archaeological lore, a sailor, a camera buff, or 
just out for a good time in the sun. 

Though government and, private squrqes 
concerned with the Jourtyt business, a major 
industry here, admit toa^ 1974 was off year 
— i and though the Cyprus crisis made for a 
shaky start of the 1976 season — by mid-May 
the number of visitors was reported up by ' 
nearly 20 percent over the same period last 

ye®- • „V 

The crowd* of Americans tad Western 


seemingly limitless variety of experience — In 
and around Athena or farther afield. 

This historic city alone has enough archae- 
ological treasure to occupy one for days — 
with finds still being uncovered. The Parthe- 
non-dominated Acropolis is, of course, the 
centerpiece of Athens and the tourist magnet 
of the whole country.; But many other memo- 
rable sites are within? easy reach -* either on 
one, or two-day jaunts Using Athens as home 
base, or on more extended tours. 

■ Beaches of varying,, but generally fine, 
quality abound on both the Aegean and Ionian 
ssacoasts, but perhapsthe best are tb.ba found 
on Greece’s many islands. 

: (Alas, not Ml are untouched by 20th-century 
industrialism, This' writer and some compan* 


15 a bic mZm p 1 Z ’ *TT Europeans encountered in a recent- eight-day 
iLed^oTr n' ' 16 ^. start! to bear out that figure., No one. 

stale Olf ra ' VrttH elevated ugniea that'tourlutolrom the U.S. - and (heir, 
parking for 1,000 carp, and I can recommend it AnUark BPA th « Knnkhona of the .Greek - 


pleasurable experience .can. be had .without 
exorbitance. Class A hotel acomunodations in 
Athens are not much different in price from 
those in many large U.S. cities (but not so high 
as New York, Boston, San Francisco, and a 
. few others). Stepping down about one notch, 

' one can get abottt as much comfort, though 
less luxury, for around $20 a. day, single 
accommodations.' • • . . i; 

Outsidq ttto r metropolis, quite gota fronts 
/.With baths are available for much itad.TWo 
.comfortable ‘ hotels,- ' with good tf ^Hot -oqt- ./ 
i slanding dining rooms; come to . ipihd; the' : . 
single room rate for one, with bath, Wta;4bput 
$11, for the other, $13. ” ' I,-,' .. ' 

4 Several shipping lines tattaded-toiu^ ■ 
of the Aegean teles, with prteta s^rttiig hear: 
j$300 the shortest, : Chtalerfpg.$iMlV,ui' ; - - i 
'sailing: ci^f^. wlih, or without; ortWri lwta;, 


as quiet,, luxuriously : comfortable, efficient, 
and rrr as Hamburg hotels gq -r medium- 
priced. .. r • ... 




dollar* aqe ' the . backbone of the Greek • 
tourist Industry. ■ And,, despite ; some strain 
between the two tountriea In recent weeks, ! , 
noticed iW evidence at unfriendliness toward 
Awtalcan vteitors-T- quttothe contrary. 




seasonal weekly rates 

•; : U>. $55.00 Wliftof : 

U.S.; $6^50 tumihsr 

Iq meet inhnli’ it. all nn|ar ll JL! 
wpcrli || . juunil,. nus . from :■ J55.00 
■MUy ’ kchnlva WT pad unlimited fm 
™p«*8. Choice oi ta Isons <ikUih), eiiils . 
»* atlWR mans), neiorized faraHits 
(“"J*") M* niirthw^ Aehmlota ml- 

Wlf (or flnmyrtnt^-Wriii 
fcrqwWIoftjdrhat ippropmote data si, 
Nn» and ■ dernwy/co|MiM tehlca ,r|- 
Vn*' ■ ■ ■ • . ■ .. 

.. . MM ^ atridi rrsfi: ' ^ " 

•/: - CobtamjvSarray, '-:; 

- Ntetaltu JBTr ; ; 


dthough inflation has not spared this country, 
your money sttll will buy alot in termsof food, ptatograph the Bame a 

. lodging, and merchandise; (A 1 drachma to Arid^but not unplef 
V Wqa*th about 3 cents; you’ll receive 300 d. for 
• . tacK $io you convert ^the currency ex* : *pv lt» c Bru*. cropft: 
chanae.1 v - • PdraonoesuS are ver 

cnangej ■ - .. . the abundance rffruil 

vFor Americans, getting to Greece Is not omtbet 

nearly, taw the fun, but it may WeU he more • . M ....... , ; ; ■ • 

• , than half tta cost for the, tourist on.a fairiy * 

ninmcW fi 1 ^ tourist seasou, add If encountered la upllkely 
, York-Athent round trip l» ju* u?d?. toteofloogduratloil. .• 

Qroup rate., “J . Met o( the country's kftractlora can be 

travM rates can, of courre, reduce {hat tost* - . • ; enjoyed at anyi tttofs of the year, but some 
• ' Package tours ajre available', tad some -months are particularlyactive* especially if 
rtauce tbebariccostpftbe triptolltUe mare one wants to Mteqd outdoor theater perfor- 
. thstttbealhfare. vV ; ; mances, ^or get in qn tp*tlvate of Vartoua^ 

OnCeypu haye touched down in Athens and : Best coosult an up-to^ate travel guidebook. = 

• ; htadquartered yoursetf .to'taC.dftttorltateE! -One cta.trpvnl^eati 


ions went fora dlp,ln the Ionian near Plrgoa 

•and returned to: the hotel wlth/olly -feet. : ■ 

Apparentiy spilled; or dumped offshore 

ship -r- surely , not Greek 1 — th * 1 black- 1 ,■ v ■ tiwiialMi ■ 

substance had formed into »»»??,■ ' ' 

lurked under the otherwtee, clear/clean, and :/5‘ l J^- , : V- v- : '.’•? * 'V 

wsrmwatirj .lv}, -.V ; V* y , tourists : whb . 

lighttog^effecte, ^urrlng 1 ^ (MmeTa-toter *day 

jdiotograph the same rites over and over, 10 tents a mile. An unlltated-mfieage weekly^ , 

Arid, but not unpleasantly, soothe ?ountry;; .. rate teriso available.' •• v /.* : ; : 

does get enough rfdnfatttowater its vineyards-,.- 1 two nwfr things about traveling irt'Gretae 
!.W|d 'ito*-c^ta.-eH^n^^'.-^anges to the ■ * ’t very easy tb mhigle With the Gitaka/ ■ ■: 
Peloponnesus are very sweet and jtody. tad : ■ V who spend a lot of'their tltoe outelae ^ sttttngz 


lighting effects, purring the caraefr-toter to 
photograph the same rites over and over, 

. Arid, but not unpleasantly so h the country 


toe abiMtata oC-fndtofNi'bri^ ittaW:outlilde:^ --taverns :ta* rettaurtrits;:. 

Greek rr»eal fr«n tbe mttbdtae to the tali^it- , r **petyslly. The tratajer j te' -atowri ; alwayf ; 
All, : ' '■ ‘ I ■ ■ --••• • ■i'-wreleome, -■• •' J.;. ■ "./■■■ f. •' 

■. ' Rato- is flrtautat-dn :tlie Apirll'Dctebw ■ ; Attd die Cteeek Rtatt of midday ''siesta” / 


persists’ This can a boon, to foot-weary , 
tourists, Who eta siart their actlyittes early in ' ; 
the morning (the Greek* are Up and abput M * 
least by 8 pm.), ^have alight lifital andtaturn . 
to their rooms for;a rest at about-UM pi»W . .. 
and reeuhta , 'bta , lng^atabout 8:3$ p,jn: when ' , 


% 


htadquartorta yOtirsett. to ‘ine.4f:the. better t., : r , — .., ... ^ 

hotris (nothmany American* ^wlll Jta happy , „ luxury taboe>teh«8 or can^efford toGftacn.OT /particularly pie** wit through tote spring! 
with those rated “tourist"), Greece. offers a • But’a itadtanri-eS comfort, convenience, and-, tattmtar, tad early fall, .* ;i J - 


^elqcalabtato to rouse thenwrivea, 


' This regimen enables the Gre^ to totae; 


yeep lnta much ; / the-most .of the .ntob^bwfe which to.; 
fff<»d in Gfrece. particularly ; p|ea*wt . through tote spring! ■ 
convenience, and • * tattatar, tad tarly fall. V *■ .. . : 
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Vagn Fuglsang’s Siberian larch gateleg table seats six comfortably; the dining chairs support with flexible backs 




Young Danish 

furnrturemaker 

designs 
for use 
and beauty 


By Marilyn lloffmn 
Staff correspondent ot 
The Christian Science Monllor 

Copenhagen • 

Vagn FuglBang is a deslgnercraitanen 
molded In the old tradition, despite his youth. 

As unpretentious as a farmer, he make 
contemporary furniture that does, indeed, 
exude down-to-earth integrity and simplicity. 

Four years ago the man behind the unusual 
Collection Fugisang decided it was time to 
take the plunge into manufacturing his own 
designs. He had been trained at the Tech- 
nological Institute in Copenhagen, and had 
worked os a cabinetmaker for four years. He 
had definite views about furnituremaking sod 
he wanted to express them in hls own way. 
Thus come about the small workshop-factory 
in Jutland where he now employs 40 friends 
who arc sympathetic with hls desire to place 
Inventive design and good craftsmaiuhlp 
before the public, and before commercial or 
moneymaking interests. 

Mr. Fugisang says he Is first and foremost a 
‘■wood man." He enjoys working in beautiful 
cabinet woods. He was delighted when bo 
discovered larch, which he Impbrls through 
West Germany, and which is a pine -family 
wood from the mountain fastnesses of Siberia. 
The larch he selects comes from trees lhatm 
from 100 to 200 years oid. It is smoke-cdonf 
and ho impregnates it with chemicals tM 
give it a durable finish, but allows it to with 
Its natural aspect. 

Collection Fugisang Is steeped in 
netmaklng and craft traditions. Tw,*™ 
larch is sometimes treated In a massively-. 

It looks substantial and forever. • 
He is disinterested In selling to pcoplejw 
do not have a feeling for the natural maieraj 
he uses ami who do not appreciate hls MOT 
Individual approach to design. Fumllurerw* 
bo a Joy and a satisfaction for a long. ' 
tlmo, he believes. It should not be . 

on "Impulse," without adequate UtoughJ- • 
He tries out every new design prototy^" • 
hls own home before he decides to prowls"; • 
This way he becomes sure of Ils humaw. 
quality. His furniture Is not cheap' J * , 

fact does not concern him. •: j 

save up for," ho explains, "and it Is worn™ 
extra effort aqd the exlra expense. , 

One of Mr. Fuglsang's 
multipurpose designs is a 
used for dining or as a presto, 

leaf placed at slant »gfe * 0 ’ * 

becomes a drafting tabte. by 

reduced to coffee-table he x BpreW ing in* 
unscrewing one set Of legs ^ has 

shorter set. It is this kind of d» 
caused people to refer Ip OoDecUonWS*™; 
as "idea" furniture. “ ■ • '^,n«d In-tb® 

Hls modern gateleg of 

husky Siberian larch 
8mokv 


From* chair ol Collection Fugisang, shown In Copenhagen recently, adlusts to three dIHerent Mating angles. 


pressure, and also, he says, a» oW * . . 

°*tor.' Fugisang . 

and thick textured Wool .to cover Ids c Jj[Jj r J ie 
At present, the designer. pgr 

• marketing the collection W 

mark, Norwgy,. Sweden,' West WWJJgLfl 
Switzerland. It be available in the 

Stateslater. 
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chess 


By Frederick R. Chevalier a > 


Pteparerj lor (he Chnil-an Sonne e Monitor 


•V*. ■ 


Problem No. 6705 

By Herbert Ahuss 


12 Pleeoa Black 


Problem No. 6706 

Djr B. Tayrullk 


wk 4m 6m sod m 










Whit* B Plscsi 

White to play and mate In two. 

(Third prize, Schach-Echo, Second half-year, 
1974.) • 


White to play and mate in three. 
(First prize, Shakhmaty. 1971.) 


End-Game No. 2207 


tan fatal. But not this time. By the eighth round, 
he needed to defeat Walter Browne, 1974 U.8. 



ohampion. 

Browne was obviously not at hls best when he 
played 12 ... P-B3, beginning hls 0-slde action. 


By hls 24th move, he decided to give up a Kl. 
But 24 . . . Kt/K4-Q2; 26 P-QKI4. Kt-R3; 26 Q- 


Kt3 was not to hie liking. Browne lost on time, 
but the geme was obviously gone anyway. 


King’s Flanchetto 


raw 0 IB 

White to play and win. • 

(Stahl berg -Na]forf. Buenos Alrea, 1947.) 


Chess in Literature 

MaroeJIo Truzzi waa bitten by the chess bug 
about 15 years ago. Since that time he has be- 
come a sociology professor at Eastern Michigan 


Evam 

Browns 

Cwns 

Browns 

WMta 

Blaok 

Wills 

BlMh 

1 

Kt-KB3 

K1-KB3 

23 

-RxR 

QxR 

2 

P-KK13 

P-KKI3 

24 

P-B4 

Q-R8 

3 

B-Kt2 

B-Kt2 

26 

PxKt 

PxP 

4 

0-0 

0-0 

26 

Kt-B3 

KtxKtP 

5 

P-B4 

P-Q3 

27 

R-Q3 

Kt-B4 

6 

P-Q4 

QKt-Q2 

28 

BxKt 

QxB 

7 

K1-B3 

P-K4 

20 

KI-QR4 

Q-Kt5 

8 

P-KR3 

R-K 

30 

Q-KI3 

P-KB4 

9 

P-K4 

PxP 

31 

QxQ 

BxQ 

10 

KtxP 

KI-B4 

32 

R-Kt3 

B-R4 

11 

R-K 

P-QR4 

33 

Kt-Kt6 

BxKt 

12 

Q-B2 

P-B3 

34 

RxB 

K-Kt2 

13 

B-K3 

P-R5 

35 

P-B5 

R-K2 

14 

QR-Q 

Q-R4 

36 

K-Kt 

K-B3 

16 

B-B4 

B-B 

37. 

K-B2 

• B-K3 . 

16 

R-02 

KKt -Q2 

38 

K-K3 

R-Q2 i 

17 

KR-Q 

Kt-K4 

39 

R-Kt 

P-R3 

18 

P-Kt3 

PxP 

40 

B-B 

B-R7 

19 

PxP 

Q-K13 

41 

R-Kt2 

B-K3 

20 

B-K3 

R-R8 

42 

R-Q2 

R-KB2 

21 

R-Kt 

Q-R3 

43 

R-Q8 

-R-K2 

22 

K-R2 

R-R8 


Black lost 

on time 


University. He early realized he wee not des- 
tined to become a top player, but he was fasci- 


nated by the game and Its many appearances In 
general literature. 

The result Is "Chess In Literature," recently 
published by Avon Books. Here Is a book for ev- 
eryone, expert or novfoe. There are no games 
and diagrams, only stories, essays, poems, In 


_. I’*-'-" 8 ' iwuioni, I uoo nrnoiMi a 

SESJS*' " 1 Shol «m Alelchem's "The Chess 

. s Srory, and many others. 

kJiHfJ? 1 u j hor '® introductions to the various se- 


Solutlon to Problems 

No. 6703. R-QR3 
No. 6704. KtxKP 

End-Qame No. 2206. White wins: 1 BxPch, 
PxB; 2 QxKtoh, KxQ; 3 KtxBoh, etc. 

Celebrate July 4 
at the World Open 

The third annual world open will be played at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, from July z to 6. 
It will be a nine-round 8wlss In two sections, 
Open and Booster, limited to unrated players or 
those with a rating of less than 1800. 


■IHIVWUWIIVIIIB IV Ilia VBIIUUB HB- 

.part'wtorty Interesting. The book 
thrPr^Mnhi 8 ^ „ . The 64 square Madhouse, a 


To attraot a strong entry, there is a guaran- 
teed - prize fund of $20,000. First prize In the 


V „ . ^ ot^uaro nnnUMUUUO, ' H 

lu?™ u ^ delightful proleotlon of man versus 
ni2fWS?L by u F, S z L ®lhor„ This originally ap- 
ES rl Ii The !! Re ®der of Solenoe FloHon." 
Moet readers probably, missed this pleasant fan- 


Here Is, a. bedside chess book; not 1 too 
serious, eminently readable. Avon Books, 421 
PP. paperbourid, well prlnted, $4.96. 


open section Is- $3,000. Walter Browne won In 
1973 and Bent Larsen in 1974. There .are also 
thirty other prizes. 

In the booster section, top Is $1,00p, with over 
thirty Other prizes. ’ 

Last year 793 players entered, with a guaran- 
,. teed prize fund' of. $17,000. These events are 


mainly financed by entry fees. Last year It was 
538.50 for the open ana. $33 .60 for the booster. 


How Evans ^ Finished Second 

._ l ;® rr y, Evans thg . U.8.;'DhambloraM , 

1951. Since that-tlme hd haafrapuenWy liriSii 


This year It Is 
f booster. Lasti 
.: The, events; 


ion ana. $33 .60- for the booster. 
3 for the open and $39 fOF the 
ufe entries: cost a little, mpre. ./ 


wcond, twice to Fischer. - In the recent Lone - 
Pine tournament he again finished second, this 
time making up for a first-round loss to the num- 
ber two woman expert, Alla' Kushrilr; . 

The Lone Pine tdurnamOnt was a ten-round 
Swiss, and In Swiss events early' lossfls are of* 


the 'promotion of chess from coast to coast is 


directed by William Golchberg. 

The world open Is the top event run by the as- 
sociation but most have much more modest en- 
try fees. Many of them are one-day affairs with 
three founds. .. ■.* • ! ■'■ 
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Sketches by Carol Furchgolt-ScoU 

Italian straw hat, Stt-foot diameter 






Straw scuffs come In many prices 



Straw bags for- 'carry-ails’ 




23 , V 





Handy straw tote for city or country 


Fashion file 


A vote for 
straw: from 
hats to 
handbags 




By Phyllis Feldkamp 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
; , New York 

Thb millinery on the straw hat circuit this 
summer has company. Totes, handbags, 
scuffs, espadrlllea, wallets, belts, and bangled 
bracelets are — besides hats — among the 
fashion items around In straw form. 

Lightweight, light and neutral In color, 
straw is always welcome in warm weather. 
This year, though, the straw, vote seems to be 
taking on landslide proportions, what with the 
profusion of straw at liandbag counters and hat 
bars. 

There is tremendous variety In textures 
since die straws to be seen come from 
different countries in subtropical areas where 
weaving, wearing, or carrying something 
made of straw 1® practically a way of life. 

Handbags may be little clutch hags With 
wooden frames or totes the size of an artist's 
portfolio. • -. ' f 

Most straw hats have -openwork designs of 
. some kind, or other. Some are meshy weavp 
that give plenty of needed ventilation when 
temperatures poor/ ‘ • 

'Styles; encompass nearly - every ; brimmed - 
, sort anyone couid reqqlre — from casual crew 
•hit to floppy flower-trimmed garden party (in' J 
someone, dpcidpr to bring hack the 
a''spdajl.freat),, - i :- t : ;V V 


a social treats j;;- 1 . -vv .-ij/r-i; 

tiie \ 

■ j f straw" braid with super-CartWheel brim. The 

j J hat, which has a straw wreath of flowers as a : 

- bank, measures Vh feet In width, making -it ' 

J • the equivalent pf ft parasol. It would also come ! • 

\ In handy as a hiding place for anybody who ; - . 

wanted to get away from It all. 

• The. perishability of straw scuffs or sandab 

' ' J . will depend upon their quality. Some of the . 

very inexpensive 1 kinds will not la$t longer 
. ;; •) ' •• .than a two-week Vacation: The Ufe Of a straw 

.. .'iNJ “I-" . . (be it a hat, belt, bag, or whatever! can be 

TyV ... _ - prolonged somewhat-if it is not allowed to dry : 

: . . . ' out too much and moistening It .from time to 

. ‘ time with a damp sponge wijl not hurta bit." 1 

• ( - ; Au aaturel, straw goes with practically " > 

; everything, which Is a bg point In its favor; 

, 1 . Dyed e bftric color. (If pah be found in navy, ; 

v" (v terracotta, b^own. and red as well aspaatel.a) * 

. 1 '' jt mftkes an g^eeable eveiyday accessory; • 
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Fortifier le flanc sud de I’OTAN 


On ne doit pas permcttre que co que 
Winston Churchill appelalt le « flanc 
vulnerable dc I'Axe * le devienne pour 
l’OTAN. Cepondant la stabillte le long 
du flanc sud de l'Europe a et6 menacee 
par de id- cents Mnemente du Portugal 
h la Turqule. Et il est vital que les 
• allies vcillenl a ce que la solidarity 
fondamentolo qui les unit quant ^ au 
maintien tie la paix conjoinlement a la 
liberty ne soil mince par des interets 
nationaux ni par des mesures de po- 
litique inldrieure qui pourraient les 
diviser. , 

Les Elats-Unis, en tant que membre 
le plus puissant de TOTAN, sont tout 
spScinlemenl mis au defi de jouer un. 
rile positlf dans le ens d'evenements 
subifs. Le pdriple europuen du presi- 
dent Ford n'eut cerfes pas lieu trop 
tdt, pour prom ou voir un climat d espoir 
et de cooperation propre k faire face 
aux problemes qui se d^veloppent. Et 
la reunion des ministres de la defense 
de l'Ouest A Monterey en Callfornie, 
marqua la poursulte des effforts pour 
une entente mutuelle. 

Bien que ces entretlens sur les ques- 
tions nuclSaires fussent de nature 
essentlellement prlvbe, on peut ad- 
mettre que peu d'aspects des perspec- 
tives et dangers que prfesente Vfenergie 
nucltaire ne furent pas discuss. Ce 


tour d’ horizon orrivait k son heure non 
seulement k la lumidrc des dfeveloppe- 
ments tcchnologiques soviet icjues et 
amfirlcains, avec leurs implications 
strateglcjues. mais a la lurmere des 
ventes de l’Allemagne au Bresil 
d’iquipemcnl energelique nucleoire — 
sans mentionner le probleme toujours 
plus aigu de la proliferation et de la 
disponibilite de garanties oppropnGes 
en mature nu deni re. 

L’une des questions sans doute sou- 
lev6e a ete celle de savoir dans quelle 
mesure T information de nature nu- 
cleate pouvait &tre partag6e avec le 
Portugal, oil la pouss^e de lmfluence 
communlste suscite des craintes que 
telle information finirait par etre par- 
tag&e avec les Russes dgalement. Le 
gouvernement m ill ta ire portugais porte 
actuellement la lourde responsabiiite de 
concilier ses affirmations d’ceuvrer en 
faveur de la democratic avec des actes 
qui confirment ces dernidres. 

Cela n’a pas 6t6 le cas dans Taf faire- 
explosive du journal socialiste Repu- 
blics Une definition du journalisme 
dfemocratlque est en r6alite difficile- 
ment acquise en faisant passer le journal 
d’un parti sous le contrble de repre- 
sentants d’un autre — dans le cas par- 
ticular d’employfcs d’obfedience com- 
munlste. S’il s'avire que ce soit Tissue 


finale, les socialistes — et l’OTAN — 
auront d’autant plus raison de doutev 
de l’nvenir du Portugal. 

Cepondant aussi longtemps qu’il y 
aura lh-bas des signes appn rents do 
democratic, Tattitude que les Etats-Unis 
udoptent k regard du Portugal est juste 
plutot que « d’excluie le Portugal au 
profit du commumsmo », comme le 
declara une personne aulorisee. On 
devrait malntenir les liens avec 1c 
Portugal et apporter le soutien ncccs- 
salre pour l’alder k se reposer sur lui- 
meme, ce qui prGsenterait une barriere 
aux attaches ext6rieures avec les etnts 
communistes — k moms que le Portugal 
se jette de toute fagon tbte baissee 
dans les bras du communisme. 

La Tuiqnie et ITlalie etnient repre- 
sentees k la reunion de Monterey. Et 
on peut esperer qu’elles ont donnd et 
regu des assurances quant au soutien 
qui leur serait accord^ dans leur role 
d’emp£cher que le flanc de l’OTAN ne 
s’affaiblisse. 

Les voix communistes exceptionnelle- 
ment 61evdes lors des Elections locales 
italiennes n’impliquent pas n6cessaire- 
ment une participation communlste au 
gouvernement national. Mais cela indi- 
que une insatisfaction face k la situation 
economique et k d'autres affaires in- 
ternes, au sujet deequelles l’ltalie devra 


prendre des mesures — et il faut Tai«w 
& lc faire — pour vepousser r a tK 
deccvant d’unc alternative communiX 

En ce moment la Turquie eat nW 
direclemenl engagec n l’6gard dpi 
Elats-Unis, tnenayant ces derniers £ 
modifier un quolque sorlo le statut d« 
bases' mil it Hires nmuricaincs chez elle I 
moins quo les Elats-Unis Invent leur 
embargo sur les nrmes. Ce journal a 
reconnu la legal i to dc I’cwbargo aorta 
quo la Tuvquic out fait ussje de sci 
armos k Chypro, mnis il comprend 
6gnlemcnt PuttiLudc de In Turquie en 
ce sens quo son note utait la consequence 
de l’innction dont les Elats-Unisavajent 
fait preuve nntcrieuremonl. a tout 
prendre, considdrnnt la position de la 
Turquie en tmiL que poale avanefe 
l’OTAN ft proximltc de 1 'Union aovtett- 
que, nous continuous a encourager \e 
Congres a lever l’embargo. Cepanta 
Tattitude de la Turquie qui correspond 
k un ultimatum n'est pas ndcessalre* 
ment la meilleure fagon de convaincre 
un Congres am6ricain, Tactuel en par- 
ticular aux prises avec un groupe de 
pression grec. 

Comme en toutes questions devant les 
allies de TOTAN, Theure est aux efforts 
calmes et concilinnts et non k Tdtalage 
de mises en demeuve telles que donnts 
des preuves ou se taire. 


Starkung der Sudflanke der NATO 


"Was Winston Churchill die „weiche 
Unteraeite der Achse" nannte, darf nlcht 
die weiche Unterseite der NATO wer- 
• den. Doch die neuesten Ereignisse, von 
Portugal bis 2 ur Ttlrkei, haben die 
Stabilitat an dgr Sttdflanke Europas 
bedroht. Und es ist wichtig, dafl die 
„ VerbUndeten darauf achten, daB ihve 
" ' *• gtundlegende SolidarLt&t,. zur Erhaltung . 
des Prledens und der Fielhelt nlcht' 
durch gegensatzliche nationale Interes- 
sen Oder innenpolitische Entwicklungen 
unterminiert wlrd. 

Da die Vereinigten Staaten das 
machtjgste Mitglied der NATO Bind, 
erwartet man besonders von ihnen, dafl 
sie bei den Bich uberstlirzenden Ereig- 
nissen eine positive Rolle spielen. Presi- 
dent Fords Europareise kam keines- 
wegs zu friih, um einc Atmosphere der 
Hoffnung und Zuaammenarbait zu 
schaffen, in der die auftretenden 
Schwierlgkeiten . gemeistert warden 
kbnnen. Urid dadurch, daB Bich die 
Verteldigungsminister der westllchen 
Lhnder in Monterey^ Kalifornlen, trafen, 
burden die BemtilUmgen um ein gegen ? 
seitiges - Verst^ndnla welter vorange- 
tragen. 

Wenn auch 'diese Gesprftche iiber 
nukleare Angel egenheiten hauptsSchlieh 
privet stattfanden. karrn man annehmen, 
dafl nur. weiiige Pnasen nuklearer Mc 5 j- 
lichkeiten. und Gefahren unberilhrt 


blieben, Solch eine AuBSprache kam 
zur rechten Zeit — nlcht nur angeslchts 
der sowjetischen und amerikanischen 
technologischen Entwicklungen und 
ihrer strateglschen Folgen, sondern auch 
im Hinblick darauf, daB Deutschland 
Anlagen filr Kernreaktoren an Brasilien 
verkaufte, ganz abgesehen davon, daB 
die Weltergabe .von spaltbarem Material 
und ausreichende nukleare SchutzmaB- 
nahmen immer mehr zu einem Problem 
wei'deii. 

ZweifelJos wurde die Frage erdrtert, 
wieviel nukleare Informotionen an 
Portugal woitergegeben werden kfinnen, 
wo die Zunahme des kommunistischen 
E influ sses die Befilrchtungen erweekt, 
dafl solche Kenntnisse schlieBlich auch 
zu den Russen gelangen wlirden'. Die 
portugieslache Mllithrreglerung tragt 
nun eine schwere Last. Sie mi,iB die 
Behauptungen, auf eine Demokratle 
hlnzuarbelten, durch Taten bewelsen, 
damlt sie ilberzeugen. 

In dem explosiven Fall der soziali- 
stischeh Zeitung Hepliblica hat' sie es 
nlcht getan. Eiher Definition des demo- 
kratlschen Journalismus wird man wohl 
kaum gerecht, wenn die Zeitung einer 
Partei praktlsch der Kontrolle von 
ReprSsentanten einer anderen Partei 
unterstellt wlrd — in diesem Fall den 
kommunistischen Angestellten. Sollte 
dies das endgUltige Resultat sein, dann 


werden die Soziellsten — und die 
NATO — um so mehr in ihren Zwelfeln 
iiber Portugals Zukunft gerechtfertigt 
sein. 

Solange dort jedoch noch under e An- 
zeichen einer Demokratle zu sehen sind, 
tun die USA das Richtige, wenn sic mit 
Portugal zUBammenarbeiten, anstatt es 
„zum Kommunismus zu verdammen", 
wie ein Beamier sich ausdrilckte. Die 
Verbindung sollte nufrcchtcrhalten und 
die ndtige UntersUitzung gebolen wer- 
den, damit Portugal zu dem Selbstver- 
trauen vcrholfen wird, das iiuflcron 
Verblndungcn mit den kommunistischen 
Staaten Grenzen setzen wlirde — es sci 
denn, Portugal liefe ohnohin Hals ttber 
Kopf in die Armc des Kommunismus. 

Vertreter der TUrkel und Italians 
waren auf dem Treffen in Monteroy zu- 
gegon. Und es ist zu hoffen, daB sjo 
Zusicher ungen gaben und erhielten, 
was die Unterstutzung ihrer Rolle be- 
trifft, die Unterseite , der/ NA*ro vor 
dem Weichwerden zu schlttzen. 

DaB den- Kommuntsten bel den 
italienischen Regionalwahlen so un- 
gewBhnlich vlele Stimmen zuflelen, 
bedeutet nicht unbedingt, dafl die Kom- 
mUnlsten in der Regierung auf na- 
tlonaler Efeene mitspreqhen. Doch es 
weist auf Unzufriedenheit mit wlrt- 
schaftllchen und anderen Inneren Ange- 


SchriUe untdrnehmon und zu Schritten 
gefilhrt worden inufl, damit die trugerl- 
seben Reize einer kommunistischen Al- 
ternative gemildort werden. 

Im Augcnblick befaflt sich die TUrkel 
direkter mil den USA; sie droht, den 
Status der amerikanischen Militdrstutz- 
punktu dort zu Under n, soil ton die wA 
das Waffenembargo nichl nufhewa 
Dlcse Zeitung hat crkunnl, dafl « J 
Embargo zu Itecht vt?rliiingt wurde, 
nadulem die Tiirkci in Zypcrn zu den 
Wnffen gugrlffcm lmtte, doch sic « i«J 
auch, wie die TUrkel glaubun kunn, m 
die frliheru UiitliUgkeit der USA lie 
zu dlosor Hundlung z.wdng, Alles in 
ullem geneliun, und wenn man bcqenHi, 
daB die Tiirkol elnun NATO-Vorpostan 
in dor Nlihe dor Sowjelunion olnmmm , 
fordorn wir ernout don Kongrefl 
auf, dus Embargo aufzuhobcn/ ^ 
Ultimatum slcllon — und dng lstr® 
praktlsch, was die T Ur ken hler 
haben — ist Jcdach nicht wnoealhJJ 
der Weg, oinen qjmerlkonischen Kong™ 
zu ilberzeugen, besonders wenn 
zu Hause -einer griechischen 
gegenUbersiehl . 

Wie bei jedem Slreltfall unte^^t 
NATO-VerbUndoten ist dies^jJS^tfft 
fUr stille, versohnliche . 

anstatt dffcntllch zu fordaim 


legenheiten hln, 1» de.en Itaifon ^ SE.;: Oder 


Strengthening NATO’s southern flank 


- -itf :i - 1 




: v! . 


What Winston ChUrchill called the “soft 1 

/Portugal to Turkey. 1 And : U-te vital that !the v 
allies r takO dare that thdr Oasic solidarity of 
ddncerit fOr peace with’ freedom 1 Is not 
undermlned by conflicting national Interests' 
developments^ ’ ■; 

v^lfte- inoat powerful of the. NATO, mem- 
I hers, fte United- States Is' particularly chal- 
■ ;lenged to play , a positive role In relation to 
( fas^breaklng deveWpihents. President Ford’s 
Enropeah swlng did bot copie any too soon for ■ 
W 8 of hojp^ abd cooperation In . 

which to meet unfoMhg problerwi; , And the* 

. meeting of Western defense ministers - In 


untouched. It was timely to have such sn 

S pot <jdy ^ wd 

itrtt^ci^l^tlons^but l^ light of: 
the German sale of nuclear energy equipment 
tb Brazil .— not to mention the Increasing 
problem of proliferation and providing ade- 
Quate nuclear safeguards. 

OnO question no doubt was to what extent 
nuclear information can . be shared with 
Portugal, where the growth of communist 
Influence raises fears that such Information 
would wind up being shared with the Rus- 
sians, too. Jke Portuguese military govern- 
ment now bears a heavy burden of matching 
assertions Of Working toward democracy with 
deeds to make the assertions persuasive, 

. ' It has not; done so in the volatile case of the 


u\s. >r i . • 


It naa not none so in tne volatile Case of the 
thetnWtUS ' Socialist newspaper Republics. A definition of 

*4 democratic ; Journalism is hardly met by, In 

Effect, turning over the paper of one party to 
bo . P ” B f5 Bd ^ few Mntrcl hy the representatives of another - in 
phases of nuclear prospects mid dangers went this instance, to Communist employees. If 


this turns out to be the final outcome, the 
Socialists — and NATO tt will be that much 
more justified In. doubts about Portugal’s 
future. ' . 1 '/ . y*- ' 

However, as long as there are other signs Of 
democracy hanging on there, the U,S. is right 
In Its working with Portugal rather than 
"ostracizing Portugal Into communism,” as 
one official pUt it. The Unks ought to be kept 
and the Bupport given to help Portugal toward 
that self-reliance which would bO a hairier to 
outside ties with communist states — unless 
Portugal goes pell-mell Into the arms of 
communism anyway . 

Representatives of Turkey and Italy were at 
the Monterey meeting. And it Is to be hoped 
they gave and received : assurances about 
support for their roles in keeping NATO's 
underbeUy from going soft: : : ' 

The unusually high Communist vole in the 
Italian local elections does not necessarily 
mean Communist participation In (he national 
government. But If indicates dissatisfaction 


with economic and other Internal mBtW 
which Italy needs to take, ahd be 

takings stop* to blunt the deceptive atlracucp 

.of a Communist alternative, . liiAm 

Turkey is more directly engaged witCff' 
U.S. at the moment, threatening oS 
tion In the status of U.S. militory bajee .Jjjg- , 
unless the U.S. arms embargo is ; 

newspaper has recognized the 
tion for the embargo after Turtby^^J'r/y , 
arms In Cyprus, but also sees 
could feel that ite. acUon resulled^, 
previous U.S. Inaction. On balance. 
ering Turkey’s position 'as a NATO ovvg.. 
near the Soviet Union, we continue w . 
Congress to lift the embargo- 
Turkey's use of what amounts toani^WTj 
is not necessarily the best way 
American Congress, jarticUlarly •/, / 
fronted by a (keek lobby at home, .^ u 

Aata every Issueamong NATO^tej^: 

a time for quiet, conciliatory Wfortei a ■. . ' I. 
displays of put up or ahut tip. 
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[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

T'Bducl'on du I hi title religieus paraiasani on anglais oui la page Jt w liomv forum 
1 1 Inh lu-l'ir I'O'I iMIi'.Hil' vim a in - 1 



Parler en public 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

Urw^etjung doiaul dm Horn, in engiiaen urtenemonden 'etigioson Ariikpii 

| c 1 1 It itoutsi; r*. i.iCil-i wilf UI»J B'l.' r.O .rat v,r,r r.* n Hit h | 

In der Offentlichkeit sprechen 


Pallet- en public ne doit pas consli- 
tuer une epr euve. Il n’esl pos neces- 
saitc de tesscnlir de la tension ou.de 
la erainle. La crainte qui prqviehl dc 
ce que Ton est trop conscient de soi- 
merne n’apparlient pas & Thomme 
spiritucl dc la creation de Dieu et eile 
n’a pas de veritable pouvoir sur nous. 
L’ Amour divin gou verne Thomme. 

BeHUCOUp d’entre nous, si on leur 
demandait de prendre la parole devant 
un groupe de personnes, reagiraient 
peut-etre comme Moise le fit quand 
TEternel lui commanda d’aller aupr*s 
du Pharaon et de r6clamer la libert* 
des enfants dTsra&l. Il dlt : « Qui 
suis-je, pour aller vers Pharaon, et 
pour faire sortir d’Egypte les enfants 
d’Isrnel ? « Et In rip on so de TEternel 
Tut toute simple : « Jo serai avec tol. » 1 
Plus lard, la eruinte qu’eprouvait MoTse 
lui fit dire : • Ahl Seigneur, jt* ne 
suis pas un humme qui ait la parole 
facile, et ce n'est ni d'hiur ni d'avant- 
hier, ni meme depuis que tu paries * 
ton servitcur ; car j’ai la bouche ct la 
langue embarrasses. » Mais de nou- 
veau vint la rgponse : « Qui a fait la 
bouche de Thomme ?... Va done, je 
serai avec ta bouche, et je t'enseignerai 
ce que tu auras * dire. » 1 

De meme que Mo't'se, nous Bommes 
peut-etre ignorants du grand pouvoir 
du blen qui est toujours present et 
capable de nous 60 utenir dans toute 
entreprlse juste. La crainte provient 
de ce que nous ignorons le fait que 
Dleu d6tient en r*allt6 le contrdle sur 
toutes choses. L’harmonle est la lol 
de Dieu, et Thomme reflate Dieu 
parce que Thomme est une id*e 
spirltuelle de l'Entendement divin. 
Dans notre veritable identity en tant 
qu'ld*e de Dieu, tout ce que nous 
faisons est motlv* et maintenu par 
Dieu. 

Nous inquirer au sujet de notre 
apparence personnelle,, la fagon dont 
nous nous adreasons au public ou la 
competence dont houb faisons preuve 
est une fausse croyance qui nous rend 
conscients de nous-mfimea et qui nous 
s6par.e de la conscience actuelle de la 
toute presence de Dieu, pleine d’amour. 
Nous easayons d'assumer nous-memes 
la responsabilit* du succfcs de l’entre- 
prise. La Science Chr£tlenne* enseigne 
Tlmportance d’6tabllr un sens juste de 


noire identite spiiitucllc. Elle nous 
aide u percevoir que Dieu, le bien, est 
l’unique creatcur et qu’Il prend soin 
de toute Sa creation. Dans le livre 
d'etude do la Science Chretienne, le 
Decouvreur et Fondaleur de la Science 
Chretienne, Mary Baker Eddy, 6erit : 
« L'Entendement Infini cr£e et gou- 
vernc lout, depuis la molecule mentale 
jusqu’a I’infinite. a 

La vonit6 personnelle joue souvent 
un grand role dans notre crainte de 
purler en public. Quand nos pensees 
sont riv6es sur nous-memes, l'assis- 
tance peut paraltre hostile, critique, 
inattentive, insensible impatiente, 
prendre un air de superiority. Mais 
quand nous sommes conscients de 
notre identity spirltuelle, sachant que 
nous refletons la chalcur dc T Amour 
divin ct l’intogrity de la V6rit6, nous 
sommes & memo de percevoir I'identlt* 
spiriluclle de ccux qui composent 
notre assistance. Dieu exprime Ses 
id6t*s, non seulement k nous-memes 
mais 6galemcnt aux autres. Son amour 
gouverne tout le monde. 

Mrs. Eddy £crit : « Nous devrLons 
maitriscr la crainte au lieu de la 
cultiver. » * Le Christ toujours present, 
r£vyiant Tunit* spirituelle parfaite de 
Thomme et de Dieu, d£truit Thostilit* 
et les pr£juges. 

Qu'y a-t-il done k craindre ? 
Sachant que Dieu est omnipresent, 
nous exprimons la domination. Nous 
reposant sur l’Entendement divin, nous 
pouvons exprimer la capacity, la 
sagesse et les idees qui permettent de 
communiquer. Exprimant de l’amour 
envers tous ceux qui viennent nous 
entendre, nous trouvons que T Amour 
divin les enveloppe tous. 


1 Exode 3:11, 12; 8 Exode 4: 10-12 ; 1 Scitnee 
«t Santi avtc la Cltf fits Ecrilures, p. 307; 
et Santi, p. 197. 

*CtulMtlan Science ■ prononcar 'krisUann 'uiennea. 

La traduction franqalta du Bvre d'Alude da la Soianca 
CtirMtoma. * Science at Santa avac la Clol da a 
Eeilturoa/> de Mary Bakar Eddy, axialo avac la texla an- 

t llala an rogard On paul I'actiatar dana laa Ballaa da Loc- 
ure da la 3ctonco CNAManna. ou Ip aommandar I 
Fiancaa C Carlson. Publisher's Agant, ona Norway 
Skaal. Boaton. Maaaaciiuaatls. U.8A. 02115 


Pour tous ronsatgnamania sur laa autris pubtfeattons 
da la Sclanca Ctudffanna an franoata. Aorlre a Tha Chrla- 
llan Sclanca Publlshlrvo Society. Ona Norway Street, 
ton. Massachusetts. UB.A. 021 lfi. • 


In der Affc-ntlichkoit zu sprechen. 
briiucht koine Feuer probe fur uns zu 
sein. Wir brauchen nicht verkrampfl 
zu sein Oder Angst zu haben. Scliiich- 
terne Befangenheit gchort nicht zu 
dem von GoU erschaffenen geistigen 
Mcnschen und hat keine wii’kliche 
Macht liber uns. Die gottliche Liebc 
reglert den Menschen. 

Wenn wir gebeten werden, vor einer 
Gruppe zu sprechen, re a filer en viul- 
leicht vlele von uns wie Mose, als der 
Hen- ihnt befnhl, zum Pharao zu gehen 
und fiir die Kinder Israel die Freilieit 
zu fordern. Zweimal behauptete Mose, 
diesen Auftrag nicht erftillen zu kon- 
nen. Er sagte: „Wer bin ich, dafl lch 
zum Pharao gehe und ftlhre die Kinder 
Israel aus Agypten?” Und die Antwort 
vom Herrn lautete schlicht: „Icli will 
mit dir sein." 1 Etwas sphter sagte 
Mose beklommen: „Ach, mein Herr, 
ich bin von jeher nicht beredt gewesen, 
auch jetzt nicht, seitdem du mit 
dcincm Knecht redest; denn ich hub 
cine schwere Sprache und eine schwere 
Zunge. 11 Aber wleder kam die Ant- 
wort: „Wer hat dem Menschen den 
Mund geschaffen? ... So geh nun hln: 
Ich will mit deinem Munde sein und 
dich lehren, was du sagen sollst." 1 

Wie Mose sind vielleicht auch wir 
uns nicht bewuflt, welch grofle Macht 
des Guten stets gegenwartig und ffihig 
ist, uns in jedem rechten Bemtihen zu 
untersttitzen. Wir bekommen Furcht, 
wenn wir nlcht wissen, daB Gott in 
Wirkllchkeit alles beherrscht. Har- 
monie ist das Geaetz Gottes. Und der 
Mensch spiegelt Gott wider, well er 
eine geistige Idee des gflttlichen 
GemiitB ist. In unserer wahren Iden- 
titfit als Gottes Idee ist alles, was wir 
tun, in Gott begrlindet, und alles wird 
von Ihm erhalten. 1 

tlber die huflere Erscheinung, das 
Sprechen Oder Kbnnen hngstllch be- 
sorgt -zu sein 1st eine falsche Annahme, 
die verhindert, daB wir. uns deT 
liebevollen Im mergegenwa r t - Gottes 
bewuflt werden. Wir versuchen, die 
Verantwortung fUr den Erfolg auf 
den elggnen Schultern zu tragen. 
Die Chris tliche Wissenschaft* lehrt 
uns, wie wichtig es 1st, den richtigen 
Begriff von unserer geistigen Iden- 
tltat zu gewinnen. Sie hilft uns ver- 
stehen, dafl Gott, das Gute, der ein- 
zige Schttpfer ist und dafl Er sich 


um Seine* ganze Schopfung kummort. 
Im Lohrbuch dor Chnstlichen Wis- 
Kcnschafl schreibt Mary Baker Eddy, 
die Entdeckerin und Griindcrin der 
Chvistlichen Wisscnschaft: „Das un- 
end i iche Gemixt schofft und regiert 
alles, von dem mentalen Molckul bis 
zur Unendlichkeit .” 3 

Oft spielt personliche Eitelkeit cine 
grofle Rolle bei unserer Furcht, in der 
Offentlichkeit zu sprechen. Wenn un- 
sure Gcdanken auf dns Selbst aus- 
gcrichtet sind, kann es so scheinun, als 
ob die Zuhorer feindselig, kritisch, un- 
aufmerksam, iiberheblich oder herzlos 
und ungeduldig wlirden. Wenn wir 
uns jedoch unserer geistigen Identitat 
bewuflt sind und daran festhalten, dafl 
wir die Warme der gbttlichen Liebe 
und die Lauterkeit der Wahrheit 
widerspiegeln, kbnnen wir die geistige 
Identitkt unserer Zuhorer wahrneh- 
men. Gott bringt Seine Ideen nicht 
nur fiir uns, sondern auch fur andere 
zum Ausdruck. Alle werden von 
Seiner Liebe regiert. 

Mrs. Eddy schreibt: ,,Wir soil ten 
die Furcht bemelstem, statt sie zu 
pllegen." 4 Der immer gegenwartige 
Christus, der die vollkommene geistige 
Einheit des Menschen mit Gott offen- 
bart, beseitigt Felndseligkeit Oder 
Vorurtell. 

Wovor sollten wir uns also fUrchten? 
Wenn wir una der Allgegenwart Gottes 
bewuflt sind, driicken wir Herrschaft 
aus. Und wenn wir uns auf das gbtt- 
Uche Gemiit verlassen, kbnnen wir die 
F&higkeiten, die Weiaheit und. die 
Ideen zum Ausdruck bringen, die die 
Menschen ansprechen. Wenn wir alien 
Zuhttrem Liebe entgegenbringen, steL- 
len wir feat, dafl alle von der gbtt- 
liclien Liebe umfangen sind. 

1 2. Mose 3:11, 12; » 2. Mose 4:10-12: 
8 Wiuenschaft und Gesundheit mit SchlUsiel 
zur H BiHgen Schrijt, S. 507; 4 WUttnsehaft 
und Gesundheit, S. 197. 
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Courtesy ol Ihe Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, the Henry H. Phillips Collection 

‘Nagakubo, about 1840" from the 69 Stations on the Klsokaldo by Ando Hiroshige (1791-1858) Japan 


Great masters of art, it appears, run through history 
in clusters, like buses through city streets when traffic 
is heavy. Nosooner had Katsushika Hokusai carried Ihe 
seemingly final load of passengers to the enjoyment of 
prints than Ando Hiroshige moved alongside with 
another. The city was Edo, as the administrative capital 
of Japan was then called. 

As the 18th ran Into the 19th century, young Hiroshige 
began hts working life not as an artist but as a fireman. 

Edo was probably the most inflammable big city in 
the world at that time, Hiroshige' had a wife who, 
allegedly, was opposed to his eventual shift to an 
artistic career. Between municipal and domestic fires 
his circumstances were not notably serene. 

Then it came about — in the fateful manner in which 
events occur — .that he was obliged to accompany a 
state procession from Edo to Kyoto, the Imperial 
capital. In his .capacity ,of fire warden he was 
dispatched, with a gift of horses from the $hogun to the 
tenno, presumably as. insurance against unauthorized 
fires (hiring the progress. ■ 

Such processions, a chronicler has written, resem- 
bled lengthy dragons, gold glittering, standards flutter- 
ing, ceremonially pacing the winding way between the 
capitals. During this era of peace it was forbidden to 
build a bridge over a river Intersecting this road lest the 


The 

advenlures 
of serenity 


clans should use It for military purposes. Pm not sure 
how people crossed, unless by wading. One thing is 
sure, that for two centuries, traffic on this so-called 
Tokaido Road was as slow and peaceful as it could 
possibly be made. 

It passed through some of the most elegantly verdant 
scenery that our planet had to offer. Taller than towers 
were aisles of trees, and as aromatic as incense. The 
route skirted toe bases of green mountains abutting the 
blue-green sea. At rest stations, neat villages stood by 
waterfalls and brooks, integral to the environment. 
Those who saw It as It was were caught in a spell that 


had to be felt to Ik* believed, and was the stuff of dreami 
of unutterable enchantment. 

After taking this trip Hiroshige quit his job with W* . 
fire department and entered Ihu hazardous field of art. 
Unlike occasionally turbulent Hokusai, ho became the 
master of serenity among print makers. : 

The quality that shines with his moon, lies wllh 
rearrangements of existing hills, walls with 
shadows within shadows, drifts with his mists, pip® 
with his figures, grows with his trees, Informs all W# 
designs and gently settles with hts snow, Is a steadily 
radiant Inner peace, that, very likely, he picked up <» 
the Tokaido Road. . ■ V ■ 

His pictures were taken by a publisher In Edo. fljj 
were printed like others, Inexpensively for pop*** 
consumption on virtually imperishable paper. Alter W ■ 
consumers, Inundated with art, had finished with vj; 
pictures, they saved the paper for Uie wrappw “ •' 
packages. . ^ 

As the 19th century wore on, French 
painters discovered the “wrapping paper, 
shipments of tea, sent from Japan to *****' \ l-o W 
became greatly influenced by Japan as w ®°* 

But Hiroshige's vision of serenity ^remains W* 8100 ‘ 

:i. paler HopklOB 
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pronunciation 


.•five or six yeprs ago, I Went to see Karel 
Reisz, the director, abdut playing Vanessa 
RedgraveV mother In the film, “Loves of 
Isadora Dime eui.’' Although I did play the 
part eventually, be was more interested this 
time in persuading me to be a coach for 
Vanessa's American accent, She herself had 
suggested; that 1 might do it Blnce I had 
worked With her before. I could think of it as 
a holiday, he said — staying at the best 
hotels. , , . - 

We stayed at the Ambassador, Opetla, 
Yugoslavia. If you are on the front side yoii 
overlook the sea, the rocky, coast and Bhark 
ndts, the outdoor pool and sun terrace (just 


outside the sliding glass doors of the indoor 
pool). It was October. 1 We swain every day 
and most nights. If you are on the hind side 
of the hotel you can almost reach out from 
your broad balcony and touch the per- 
pendicular purple-black mountains and 
watch the brave lights come on on the wild 
road leading up like a stock market graph for 
the wild Yugoslav drivers. 

Vanessa Redgrave ~ or V or Nessa or Van 
— switched around that living sunshine of a 
smile no matter what she was called. A 
firmly Established star she was ajsp an alert, 
humble ' student; Qnce she doubted my 
American pronunciation. Flatly. With both 


feet. It was a certain word 
was right. But what could I do? She 
I’d been away from home too 
had forgotten. Jason Bobarda ; Jr. 

Ing Paris Singer, father of JL|i 
children, grandson of all 
sewing machines. (Jason hails fr0 . »#, 
wood. Went to school there. Same 
only mine was L.A.) We were on ^ 
outside London using s b«utuuJ ^ 
built by one ol the Rothschilds. Ortf , ^ 
after dinner I made a list of words ~ 
same phonetic ending » w? - 
doubted and I asked Jason to 
them for us. He did. My way . 
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The Monitor's religious article 


Public speaking 


— only critters who will walk right into a 

I m blizzard, instead of drifting with the wind 

In6 day III© cattle do. Buffalo know better than to git 

, er | Another thing these shaggy relics from 

OUTTdIO another age won’t do is drive. When we 

opened gate after gate and said, "There, 
buffalo, go that way," they simply stopped, 
came With heads lowered and small horns 

curled they considered us and our gates, 

— ■ — measuringly. Then they ambled over to the 

It’s a symptom of our era that we didn't fence alongside and jumped, 
know very much about buffalo. Before they That’s how the day went. The bjiffalo 
arrived in our yard one morning, all we knew tacked casually back and forth across our 
were the history book pictures. path for as long as it pleased them to do so, 

So, we stood plastered to the windows at and then they moved off west in that 
the sight of our shaggy, prehistoric-looking deceptive ground-covering stride, 
guests. Our cattle, in pons on all sides, stood They didn’t seem to want to go home. By 
pressed against the wires, staring. And the the time we hod roared around on the roads 
horses were astonished. to where they had carried their long-legged 

The boldest one, my big red gelding, solves (at something close to ten miles per 
strode over to Investigate the matter. But hour, without rest stops, and without regard 
even he was compelled to withdraw hastily for fences or creeks or hills) we discovered 
when a massive buffalo head turned toward they were settled in the roughest terrain we 
him and gave a ponderous shake. own, munching on soapweed. 

None of the buffalo had moved throughout we concluded we’d have to use horses, 
the meeting, save for that one head-shake, Would buffalo hurt horses? 
but all of us knew who was boss from then “Not In a pasture," he said carefully, "I 
on. It was plain to see that buffalo were very had these in a pasture with my own cattle 
big medicine. and horses all summer. But I have seen a 

We dialed the only number we knew where buffalo knock a horse down when you tryin’ 
buffalo lived and the man who answered to drive ’em.” 
said, “Oh, no." But he came over anyway to He paused and looked at us. 
help us stare at them. “You gotta realize that buffalo are wild." 

“They must’ve started jumping fences," Wild, we could believe. But watching them 
he said sadly, “I s’pose somebody was spread out on our snowswept Bidehill, 
bother in”em." gamely pulling up the only green things 

Who would bother such formidable crea- around — noxious soapweeds — and stand- 
ees as these? With their huge heads and lng head-on Into the wind with Icicles 
forequarters, they reminded me of locomo- hanging from their beards, we could not 
tlves. Dangerous and temperamental lo- dislike them. 

comotive8, at that. Here was more than a colorful relic from 

I'd heard about buffalo who upset tourist the past. Here was a creature of stubborn, 
cars In South Dakota. very stubborn, independence, asking noth- 

“Naw, not without provocation," said the lng of us but to be left alone on land that was 
buffalo man, 'They don’t like being crowdedl actually his long before it was ours. They fit 
or cornered or teased, though. They’rei those bleak, bare hills better than we ever 
funny critters. It’s like they’re tellin’ you all have. 

toe time — you leaye me be and I’ll leave you Just as we had done with that other half of 
be - 1 ’ their ancient legend — the Indian — we had 

But were we going to justlet them be here, driven the buffalo away and attempted to 
in our front yard? corral and handfeed a spirit which cannot be 

He grinned, “Could be.” restricted. It made us feel very humble, to 

And that’s when our buffalo education see how much our fences denied them. • 
began. We discovered first off that buffalo Surely there must be a way we could all 
won’t follow a haystack the way cattle will, coexist? If there Is, we are trying It. The 
They prefer to clamber up hillsides and buffalo never really did go home to stay, 
forage In the Bnow for their own kind of feed. They keep coming back. The buffalo man 
, The next big surprise was that they rather says they must like our black cattle. 

wind. We had hoped for some help from My mother says they like this one valley 
a stiff post-blizzard breeze out of the north- where nothing is ever shot at. She thinks 
west (since their home was Southeast) but they have followed the deer to my prOserva- 
that didn’t go quite as expected, either. They tlonist doorstep through the wisdom of a 
simply raised their huge heads into the wind wildlife grapevine, 
and glided steadily northwest, icicles hang- All I know is that I hike more cautiously 
ing from their beards. ” ' these days. 

The buffalo man explained, “They’re the Norma Jane Skjolcf 




Speaking in public need not be an ordeal. 
One does not have to be tense or afraid. Self- 
conscious fearfulness does not belong to the 
spiritual man of God’s creating, and it has no 
real power over us. Divine Love governs 
man. 

Many of us, if asked to speak before a 
group, may react very much as Moses did 
when the Lord commanded him to go to 
Pharaoh and claim freedom for the children 
of Israel. Twice Moses pleaded his inability 
to do what he was told. He said, “Who am I, 
that I should go unto Pharaoh, and that I 
should bring forth the children of Israel out 
of Egypt?” And the Lord's reply came, 
simply, “Certainly I will be with thee.”* 
Later, Moses’ feArfulness caused him to 9ay, 
"0 my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither 
heretofore, nor since thou hast spoken unto 
toy servant: but I am slow of speech, and of a 
slow tongue." But the answer again came, 
“Who hath made man's mouth? . . . Now 
therefore go, and I will bo with thy mouth, 
and teach thee what thou shalt say.' '** 

Like Moses, we may be ignorant of the 
great power of good that is ever present and 
able to support us in every right endeavor. 
Fear arises from Ignorance of the fact that 
God is actually in control of everything. 
Harmony Is the law of God. And man reflects 
God, because man is a spiritual idea of divine 
Mind. In our true identity as God’s idea, 
everything we do Is motivated and main- 
tained by God. 

Self-conscious worrying about appear- 
ance, delivery, or ability is a false belief that 
separates us from a present consciousness of 
the loving ever-presence of God. We try to 
carry the responsibility for success on our 
own shoulders. Christian Science teaches 
the importance of establishing a proper 
sense of our spiritual identity. It helps us to 
perceive that God, good, is the only creator 
and that He takes care of H1 b entire creation. 
In the Christian Science textbook the Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Chrlstian Science, 
Mary Baker Eddy, writes, “Infinite Mind 
creates and governs all, from the mental 
molecule to infinity 't 

Personal vanity often plays a large role In 


BIBLE VERSE 

Unto thee, 6 God, do we give 
thanks, unto thee do we give 
thanks: for that thy name Is near 
thy wondrous works declare. 

Psalms 75:1 


Island of thaw 

This day, (hfe sun Is a halo on the hours 
and ray heaitt files singing, bird-glad, 
higher than the tallest tree. 

The children, with tulip-colored voices, 
play on this May-happy island of thaW. 
The old men, ice-caught In age, 1 
have crackles of laughter 


our fear of public speaking. When our 
thoughts are riveted on self, the audience 
can seem to become hostile, critical, inat- 
tentive, superior, callous, impatient. But 
when we are conscious of our spiritual 
identity, knowing that we reflect the warmth 
of divine Love and the Integrity of Truth, we 
are able to see the spiritual identity of those 
in our audience. God Is expressing His ideas 
not only to us but to others too. His love 
governs all. 

Mrs. Eddy writes, “We should master 
fear, instead of cultivating it.”tt The ever- 
present Christ, revealing man's perfect 
spiritual unity with God, destroys hostility 
or prejudice. 

So what is there to fear? Knowing the 
omnipresence of God, we express dominion. 
Relying on divine Mind, we can express the 
ability, wisdom, and Ideas that commu- 
nicate. Loving all who come to hear us, we 
find that divine Love embraces all. 

*Exodus 3:11, 12; **Exodus 4:10x12; tSci- 
ence and Health with Key to the Scriptures, 
p. 507; ttScience and Health, p. 107. 


Eve^hewandev^iywhaw-' i>-j. 

: art signs ^ wih tor’s breaking, 
of the heart's inherent spring. V- • 


I hold no degree In Speech Training. We 
did it all by ear. On the way to location, at 7 
s>m., we talked American and we! did while 
she was being made up and her hair dressed. 
She learned to ad Ub like a true gringo. After 
dinner we often read American newspapers 
and worked on her dialogue far the next day. , 
I was out of camera shot but not out of ear- 
shot of every word she uttered ttntil the 
Russian sequence. 

I asked Karel if he really did want me to 
tell him if anything was not right. You get a 
Jot of expensive equipment rolling and the 
last thing on earth arty sensitive artist wants 
— whether before dr behind the camera — Is 1 


a monotonous . chirp, "Bath— short a— not . 
baiith. And skedjule, not shedjulp." Only . 
once did Karel at the end of along, long day 
high oh the crags above the Adriatic threaten - 
me between his teeth, “We can post-synch It 
in Elstreel "as I opened my mouth at toe end 
of a take. ' . 

The hours were pretty Horrific; (Remem- ' 
ber, I was also playing hv mother. ) Thls, 
must always be so on location where you - 
fight the weather the whole time.. Before 
each hefty pout of endurance the company; 
manager would caU; a meeting of aH the-, 
technicians. The - Work schedule — maybe 
ton days straight ,-rr. ■ bveijliiiifc, pa£ %;• 


June M. Findley 


overtime, and rest days were discqssed and 
agreed upon. Once the whdto company, was. 
taken in mini-buses, bucks Kee, to. Trieste 
over the ; border in Italy to flo shopping, ; 
select our own cornpahions and diversions 
and be picked tip for return lit the evening. 
Another restday with the aanie tiimmehl 
was -^- Venicet lt worked! It always worked). 
L0«} belonging to a Club- . V 
• :I’ve never seen a more beautiful film than 
Karel. Relsz’s “Loves of Isadora Duncan” 
with the lighting and photography of -Laity 
Pizer. •• ' "• .. l- . i ...W ~ : '. 
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The 

healing 

touch 

of Gods love 


In the Bible God promises, "I 
will restore health unto thee, 
and I will heal thee of thy 
wounds." 

Are you longing for a greater 
assurance of God's healing 
care? Perhaps a fuller and deep- 
er understanding of God may 
be required of you. A book that 
can help you is Science and 
Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures by Mary Baker Eddy. This 
is a book that brings to light- 
God’s ever-present goodness, 
His power and His love. 
Science and Health speaks of 
God’s steadfastness and His law 
of healing through, prayer. It 
can shovv you .how a change in 
yoiir concept of. God: and man 
Can bring healing and regenera- 
tion in your life.. It will show 
you how the Bible’s promises 
are fulfilled. 

‘ Yop can hftve a' paperback copy 
? ’ of this book by aehding J^SO , 

V- ; ;y 

Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 
One Norway Street 
Boston.MA, U.S.A- 021 IS 

Please send me a paperback copy 
o! Science and Health with Key to 
' the Scriptures: . - (L) 

1 ■ -j_-. r - —i ' : 

.’ • . ’ - __ ■ ■ i 1 ' j . 


\ *My check fpf $2,50 enclosed p's 
payment In full.' 1 




Assault 
by words 


One of the favorite platitudes of the past 5Q years 
asserted that Vlctorlanlsm was the Iron maiden 
damped upon the modern soul. The plausibly enlight- 
ened conclusion followed: In order to make people 
healthy, sane, one must release them from their own 
instruments of repression — their overcivfiized re- 
straints. 

So fervent did this dogma become that it was assumed 
most evil and practically all unhappiness were due to 
excessive self-control. If only human beings could 
become uninhibited — in touch again with some 
mythical primitive self — wars would cease and 
creativity would bloom like wild roses in everybody's 
life. 

James Joyce and D. H. Lawrence were read less as 
masters of the novel than as psychic liberators. 
Vlctorlanlsm, it was suggested, had tyrannised by 
silence. That taboo must be exorcised by the ritual of 
free speech. If one could only mention 'the unmentio- 
nable, wouldn't all the walls come tumbling down? 

From "Ulysses" to “Lenny," the ultimate dirty word 
was "censorship," while what once had been defined as 
"obscene" came to be defended as a new kind of 
morality. To use the four-letter words was to announce 
once and for all one's emancipation from Victorian 
"hang-ups. ” Casual obscenity — praised as "rich, 
liberating, existential language" — became the signal 
by which the children of the bourgeoisie declared their 
secession from the middle class and Its "values." 

The revolution has been notoriously successful — so 
successful, in fact, that only book-burning spinsters, 
medieval-minded Judges, and other puritan-caricatures 
would presume to argue with It. But now the stereotype 
: of Vlctorlanlsm .Is being reappraised; W so, at last, 
are the stereotypes against Vlctorlanlsm. 

For instance, culture-watchers are noticing that 
obscenity, rather than being an avant-garde practice, 
has become the latest conformity. Everybody seems to 
be doing It. ^ 

Furthermore, for those who believe words ought to 
have meaning, little appears to have been gained by 
replacing glib euphemisms with glib obscenities. 

But an even more serious objection is being raised in 
forums aa diverse as Redbook (where Barbara Law- 
ranco, a professor of humanities, insisted "Dirty Words 
Can Harm You") and the current American Scholar 
(where, with qualifications, John P. Sisk develops Miss 
Lawrence’s theme under the title, ‘The Promise of 
Dirty Words"). 

Miss Lawrence's contention is that obscenities 
belong to the eaipe "sadistic group of words" aa the 
epithets of racial prejudice. Like those epithets, 
obscenities "deform identity," in particular isolating 
anatomy from human wholeness. 

Neither Sisk nor Miss Lawrence traces the con- 
nection, but this analysis of the aggressiveness, 'the 
hostility behind obscenity corresponds with Freud's 
interpretation. Freud believed that "the utterance of 
obscene words" necessarily involved a "person at- 
tacked, ’ generally a- .woman - or all women. He 
explained obscenity as a practice whose effect (and 
possibly whose purpose) Is indeed the "degradation of 
women. Or, as Gershon Legman put it bluntly in 
‘Rationale of the Dirty Joke," obscenity te "verbal 
rape." 

t0 ^ P f 
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tM , that Ijie oply h^obsfeenity Is war. Now It 

Jfe^Mtes Lawrence points out, the people totio are 

'SSS't? 11 avoiding sadistic words, with 
racial violence in them are habitually and obtusely 

tote includes women. There may 
w r hf °to* r functions, of obscenity, but will the 
presort attempt to educate society to the curiously 
barbarism of rape succeed until the function of 
obscenity as verbal rape is recognized? ' ■■ 

It may be time to ask In all seriousness: If the 
topes didn’t glye obscenity a bad name, what 
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OPINION 

India to develop nuclear arms? 





By Mohan Ram 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

New Delhi 

Despite its protests to the contrary, it is widely thought that 
India will undertake a nuclear weapons program — possibly 
by 1980. 

India joined the nuclear club a year ago with an explosion 
said to promote the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Since 
then, New Delhi has reiterated its Intention not to develop 
weapons. But this assertion -lacks credibility even with 
domestic opinion. 

After the May, 1974, explosion the anttbomb lobby 
collapsed. The debate now is between those who favor a crash 
program to develop intermediate-range ballistic missiles 
dRAMs) within five years, and Intercontinental missiles 
(ICBMs) afterward' if necessary, and those who want a 
balanced ICBM program and thermonuclear* warheads even 
if it takes 10 years. 

China's nuclear capability and the United States's deploy- 


ment of nuclear submarines in the Indian Ocean . i 
reasons that will impel India to reverse Us stand C ,edls 

The correlation hetwuen India’s nuclear ’ dev*i ' 
program and its space program cannot be 1^^°^ I 
launched its first space satellite April 19 iisine J i • 
and facilities. A second satellite launching i? ■ 
using India's own rocket. By the early lUfttethan™^ l* ' 
to put n satellite Into orbit with a four -stage town? tf 1 * 8 
This would mean almost a delivery sys!ernrf V rrSt ' 
dimensions. 

By such a timetable India would liave moved t 
program of fissionable explosion's to one of IbsrnoimLl 
explosions in 10 years. Many therefore* ha 
the country could become an operational wfat ' 
the inid-lOflOs even without a formal decision lotom. 1 

The bomb debate in India began Immediately alter fob I 

Chinese atomic test in 1964. It now flows from the dlHmnre 
between the two sides in their “threat perception;' nolwllb- 
standing China's declaration tiiat it would not be the ilnlb 
use nuclear weapons against anyone. 
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Brezhnev hints at secret doomsday weapon 


By Victor Zorza 

The doomsday weapon at which Soviet Party Secretary 
Leonid I. Brezhnev hinted In his latest speech Is making some 
people ask whether the Soviet Union 1 b on the verge of a 
technological breakthrough previously unsuspected in the 
West. 

Mr. Brezhnev says that the level of science and technology 
Is now such “that a serious danger arises of the creation of a 
weapon even more awesome than the nuclear one." 

Because the problem is becoming "more acute and urgent 
with every day," Mr. Brezhnev wants the major powers to 
give a lead by concluding an agreement “banning the 
creation of new types of weapons of mass destruction, new 
systems of such weapons." 

At the top of almost everybody’s list of new horror weapons 
is the laser. In its simplest form, a laser could be a glass rod or 
a tube filled with gas. When stimulated, it emits a 
concentrated form of light which has certain properties. 

Military research establishments in both the United States 
and the Soviet Union are hard at work to produce a laser death 
ray, but most civilian scientists tend to regard it as still 
belonging to the world of science fiction. There is no doubt, 
however, that the laser already has Important military 
applications In such conventional Adds as the more accurate 
aiming of existing weapons. 

Some of the new "smart" bombs, which unerringly find 
their targets, ride on laser beams. A defensive laser, with 
which the U.S. military hopes to arm the new B-l bomber, 
would be able to knock down other aircraft or miMilim 


The laser would emit a beam of coherent light which would 
be converted into thermal energy as it hit the skin of a hostile 
aircraft, which would then burn up. 

The next step, if all the technical obstacles which still stand 
in the way of the first step are overcome, would be to place the 
laser weapon in a satellite. One satellite could then attack 
another with its laser beam and, ultimately, when a way is 
found to concentrate the necessary amounts of energy in Its 
small apace, a satellite could set a city on fire. 

But the technology necessary for this does not exist yet — 
and both the United States and the Soviet Union have signed 
an international treaty prohibiting the placing of weapons of 
mass destruction in orbit. Mr. Brezhnev’s insistence that a 
new treaty is necessary suggests that he has some other 
weapon in mind. 

Nor can he be thinking of the laser death ray, which would 
be designed to kill people without damaging the surround- 
ings. It would be a highly directional, selective weapon, and 
therefore not a weapon of mass destruction as defined by Mr. 
Brezhnev for the purposes of the new treaty. 

Weapons made from materials heavier than uranium, If and 
when such stable elements are discovered, could proride 
powerful sources of energy — so powerful that the new 
weapon could be much smaller, far more destructive, 
"cleaner" and therefore more versatile, more easily pro- 
duced and engineered to the point where, at the outer limit of 
scientific imagination, It would be comparable to a rifle 
bullet. 

But the transuranium weapon would still be a nuclear 
weapon, and therefore presumably does not qualify far Mr. 
Brezhnev’s “more awesome than nuclear” category. This 


would also apply to the equally fanciful an.j remote 
subnuclear and anti-matter weapons. 

Subnuclear physics might yield particles smaller than the 
nucleus Itself — such as protons, neutrons, or the latest 
addition to the list, quarks — to provide greater destructive 
power for new weapons. But their nature is still Imperfectly 
understood, although a great deal of scientific attention is 
now devoted to locating quarks. 

The anti-matter weapon, even more remote as a practical 
possibility, would derive from the total conversion of matter 
into energy, the annihilation of matter, and could yield a 
destructive power a thousand times greater than present 
nuclear devices. 

But unless Mr. Brezhnev knows something unknown to 
leading Western scientists, none of these weapons would 
seem to qualify for his list. They know the present state of 
science and technology, which is cited by Mr. Brezhnev, and 
they do not believe that it justifies any "acute and urgent" 
concern about the omergence of such weapons . 

Biological weapons might conceivably qualify for nls “more 
awesome than nuclear" category, but they are banned by 
international agreements to which both the United States and 
the Soviet Union adhere. Some chemical weapons, such as the 
new binary gas, might also be regarded as more awesome. 
But these weapons already exist, while Mr. Brezhnev is 
talking about weapons which have yet to emerge. 

This process of elimination leaves open the possibility (to 
be examined in a further article) that what Mr. Brezhnev had 
in mind was environmental warfare, about which the Kremlin 
has displayed considerable concernin recent times. 

® 1675 Victor Zoru 
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America’s quiet cry 
for less government 


Detente with Cuba? 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 


From Mid-America 

The surprising thing one finds on a trip 
through America's midsection, Irom South to 
North, is that people, generally speaking, are 
relatively contented. 

No, those who are jobless are not contented. 
Neither are those who have to Bcrabble for 
food — and who find that rising prices make 
food even harder to come by. 

The recession and inflation have cut deeply. 
Yet, having said that, one has to report that 
people, by and large, seem to be doing very 
: well — economically. They are dissatisfied 
with government, turned off by politicians, 
and skeptical about what their leaders may be 
promising them. But there is no economy: 
linked rebellion in the air, not even the pre- 
election cry of “let’s turn the rascals out! " 

This reporter, as a youth, traveled through 
this country in depression days. He saw 
children picking through garbage cans for 
food. He saw, and traveled briefly with, the 
throngs of starving mm who were riding the 
rails. He hitch-hiked, too, with the armies of 
homeless and jobless who kept on the move 
constantly, always hoping that thenext place 
might bring employment. 

During those days one could sense that the 
mood of America was one of smoldering 
discontent. The country was a Under box. The 
system, Itself, was under attack. Millions of 
Americans wanted change — dospeTatelyi 
And there was, as the result, a massive 
overturning. . 

The Republicans were thrown out; Roose- 
velt and the New Deal came in. One does not 
have to evaluate thfe FDR period — whether, 
on balance, it was good or bad — to say with 
certainty that Roosevelt did, indeed, preside 
over a great social revolution. The United 
States has never been the same since. 

AU along our route on this recent trip we 
talked to political leaders, both Republican 
and Democratic, and a^fced them tote ques- 
tion: “Whet’s on the mind of the people lit 
your region, those you see and visit with every 
' day?" • ‘ ’ ( 

One Midwesterner (a Democrat with liberal 
leanings) put it this way: “There’s a lot of 
complaining. People don’t trust government 


anymore. Watergate did that to us. They don't 
trust me. They won’t contribute campaign 
money. And they don't want to participate in 
government. 

“But I don’t find many who really are 
advocates of change — not so much that they 
are willing to do something about it. They, 
mainly, are saying, 'Just leave us alone. Don't 
bother us.' " 

Another Midwesterner (a Republican) 
talked in much the same vein: "People don’t 
want to change government so much today as 
they just want government to leave them alone 

— to get off their backs. They want less 
government, less taxes/’ 

A Southern Democrat said this: “People I 
talk to have lost faith in government They 
don’t want change, because (hey think change 
will just mean more of the same." 

From our many conversations with political 
leaders and with people generally in this 
region — and in other regions too — we have 
come to these conclusions : 

l. California's young Governor, Jerry 
Brown, has found the. '.'big issue” in the 
UnUed Statesr There h, inde^f -a new «i»d 
mighty tide moting now against !THg govern- 
ment," “big spending in government" and 
"the growing tax load." This Is no longer a 
Republican or conservative issue. It is an 
Issue that interests most Americana today. 

- 2. Just as there is a M neoUolStiohiBni h at 
work in this country, there now Is also a 
"neoconseryatism” tost is taking bold^The 
concept that the government which governs 
least also governs best Is, suddenly it seems, 
evoking widespre ad support. : 

Could this, of itself, be the beginnings of 
revolt? No, not that, people are just too 
economically content for that. Angry rebellion 
is not in the air. ' 

However, thdre U a quiet but growing desire 
among Americans ( for less government, less 
spending, less taxes. 5 

And thotepolltidans who .respond to , this 


. Washington 

One of the biggest United States naval bases, 
is leased from a communist country. We pay 
$2,000 a year for it, "in gold coin." Only gold 
ten’t readily available so we pay the paper 
equivalent — $4,090. Yes — Guantanamo Bay 
in Cuba. Forty -five square miles of 11. When 
the rent comes due on the 90-year lease started 
in 1903 the U.S. Embassy in Berne turns the 
money over to the Swiss Government which 
sends it with a correct letter of transmittal to 
the Swiss Embassy In Havana. It must be one 
of the strangest arrangements in history. We 
have, incidentally, an, embargo against Cuba, 
our landlord, which Cubans call a blockade. 

Reporters traveling with Sen. George 
McGovern (D) of South Dakota to Cuba last 
month brought back details like this, one of 
them being John McCormally, editor of the 
Burlington, Iowa, Hawk Eye. He notes com-, 
raents from three men on U.S. -Cuban rela- 
tions: 

McGovern: "I believe the embargo should 
be lifted. It is foolish and self-defeating. It no 
longer serves any purpose:" / 

Castro (May 7); ' It jfi not easy because we 
belong to two different worlds. But we are 
neighbors, apid qoeyray w'Wptli «*< iye; blight 
tolh^lnpep^.". ' ' : K y '--: 

Gerald Ford (May 10; to the Organization of 
American States): "Every state has a right 
to its own 'system of government and its own 
economic and social organization. We live in a 
hemisphere with a rich tradition of diversity, 
One of our continuing tasks is to resolve Issues 
that could divide us." . . ' \ v 

Since then Fidel Castro has mSde con- 
ciliatory gestures: sent back an Imprisoned 
hijacker for American justice, and agreed to 
[.release a $2 million ransom for a. 1972 
hijacking. He wants the U.S, embargo lifted 
on food and drugs. Senators Jacob K. Javito ■: 
(R) of New York, and CUtfltome PeU (D) of 
Rhode Island were there last year and. urged a 
start In thawing relatiods. Is that possible With 
a neighbor, who jails political dissidents — a 
practice which the lUnited States deplores but 


office — of of being elected for the flrtt time, 

!•_ • v- 

. : , Mr. Sperling is chlif ofthe Washington 
bureau &fThe Christian gripped Monitor,, ^ 
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managed to live with to South : Vietnam arid, 
now' a^n. tosputU ftorca ? \ .'■:[> 
(deqdogy aside, whfit’S.puba like today? 
For one thing, It appears; tltore ju* been a 
population explosion. Itmaybe exe^jng its 
oWnifcamigMptocp^^ - V ;; 


Cuba is a small country with a dense 
population getting denser. 

The U.S. has 20 inhabitants per square 
kilometer, Cuba 80. That’s almost as high as 
China. It makes food important. Cuba has 
imported 30,000 dairy cattle from Canada to 
.cross with its own scrawny stock (like 
Brahmas) to meet the hot climate and help 
produce meat and milk, both currently ra- 
tioned. Beef and poultry come In part from 
Denmark, Bulgaria, and Canada. There are' 
still 180,000 private farmers, the McGovern 
group heard, but nobody owns more than 165 
acres. 

Editor McCormally tells Iowa readers: 
Iowa has 65,000 square miles, Cuba 44,000] 
Iowa has 65 percent of this in farms, Cuba 83 
percent. But Iowa Is flat, Cuba mountainous. 
Most Cuban farmland is In sugar and the idea 
is to reduce this to percent by I960, with the 
balance in rice and meat, 

Since the 1059 revolution Cuba’s population 
had jumped 50 percent, reporter^ beard — 
from fl milhon to 9 ft million. Wbataleapl Half - 
the peqple today are under 20. BirtoH»ntool>, 

: devices are ayaUabls but tbe government has ? 
reorganized pltoiforjfanxiJyJ Ini ltattf to . . • ; 

; Cither things!^ jb^M ^ hapi»nizi^: toio* : 
according to thdshsltowciuto accounts: ittp - V 

a million of the 6 million were illiterate; now 
illiteracy is allegedly wiped out — a boast 
apparently supported by United Nations edu- 
cational teams. Child labor is outlawed. Wages 
are Iqw and hard to estimate what with all the 
.subsidies; at the steel mill, the McGovern 
group heard that workers made about$4aday 
—$120 a month. 

For years the U.^. forbade Detroit's over: * 
seas car subsidiaries to sell to Cuba. But last 
year Argentina told!- either let Ford told GM 
plants in Buenos Aires fill Cuban orders^ with?' 
Argentine's $600 million line of credit, or we’ll 
nationalize. Now theicare to^ comlng. moatiy \ 
to govOTnment officials, The profit goes to the - 
Argentine, hot to Idle Detroit . : ■ 

•Should , the U.S. rethink -its poJicy ? - The , 
ptganlzatioh of . Amdrtcan States maets July - 
18,^111 Costa Rica^ to discuss lifting the 
embargo: The U.S. endorses the move. Some ! 
iwll! abject, however; detente la well eriough 
•for RussiaorChlna, they will say — but Cuba? : 
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